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tractor! Here’s a tractor that’s built for your or- 
chard work —designed for the special kind of 
power you need. 

From the power plant to the streamlined 
shielding, McCormick-Deering Orchard tractors 
are ideally suited to fruit growers’ requirements. 
Powered by the same basic engine as the depend- 


able, performance-proven Farmall H power plant, . 


these tractors give you real operating efficiency. 
The five forward-speed transmission which per- 
mits road speeds up to 15 miles per hour, gives 
you greater flexibility of operation. The same 
tractor powers your tillage work and your 


INTERNATIONAL H 
180 North Michigan Avenue f 


u 


Tractor Power ‘ 
For 


wm 


hauling. 

Besides these features, McCormick-Deering Or- 
chard tractors give you great maneuverability. 
Differential steering brakes and extremely short 
turning-radius get you in and out of tight places 
between the trees. And the streamlined shielding 


protects low-hanging branches and fruit and 
young trees from damage. 

Your International Harvester dealer will be 
glad to show you why your orchard power should 
be a McCormick-Deering Orchard tractor. Stop 
in and see him at your first chance. 


ARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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DU PONT REPORTS 


on DDT 





Deering Or- e 
a During the 1946 growing season, DDT proved its and Copper-A, a fixed copper fungicide. These 
uverability. effectiveness for many agricultural uses. On fruits | combinations gave them control of both insects 
emely short and vegetables it controlled a wide range of insects. and disease. 

” In orchards, no insecticide has ever proved as If you yourself didn’t use DEENATE DDT in 
tight places effective as DDT for the control of codling moth. your control program for 1946, we suggest you 


d_ shielding 
| fruit and 


ler will be 
ywer should 
‘actor. Stop 





Fruit growers using DEENATE DDT, made by 


Du Pont, have reported unusual results, many of — 


them obtaining control with as few as two or 
three cover sprays. 

On potatoes, Du Pont DEENATE DDT has 
given equally outstanding control of all common 
insect pests. Growers have also used DEENATE 
DDT with ZERLATE, a new organic fungicide, 


DU PONT 


talk to neighbors who did or contact your nearest 
Du Pont Dealer. We’ll also send you more infor- 
mation about use of DEENATE DDT in your 
orchard if you'll just write to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 
at one of these addresses: Wilmington 98, Dela- 
ware; El Monte, California; Taylor Way & Lin- 
coln Ave., Tacoma, Washington. 


FOR THE HARVEST OF BETTER CROPS 


WEED KILLERS 
2,4-D WEED KILLER 
AMMATE* Weed Killer 


ZERLATE* { New Organic 
DEENATE* DDT FERMATE*\ Fungicides 
GRASSELLI* Lead Arsenate SULFORON* Wettable 
NUREXFORM* Lead Arsenate SULFORON X*\ Sulfurs 
Basic Lead Arsenate Copper Sulfate (monohy- OTHER MATERIALS 
Calcium Arsenate drated) Du Pont Spreader-Sticker 
Paris Green Copper Sulfate (spray types) Special Dust Mixtures 
Oil Sprays Bordeaux Mixture KRENITE* Dinitro Spray 
FUNGICIDES Lime Sulfur 

COPPER-A Compound Flotation Sulfur Paste 


INSECTICIDES 


| Bovey 
PRODUCTS 


OU POND 


FTITER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING * Reg. Trade Mark of E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. ‘Inc.) 
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Only a“FRIEND” gézco You 


these p, aduantages 


yr — 


Sim - 
plest 
Pump 
—only 1/2 to 
1/3 as many 
moving parts. 
No wear on 
pump cylinders. 
Com- 
plete 
Lubri- 
cation of all 
moving parts, 
including the 
plungers. 
No Bearing Troubles— 
nothing but roller bearings on a 
“Friend” pump. 
“Instant-Clean” Valves, on 
threadless seats — just loosen one 
hex-head screw. 
* No Leaky Packing; adjust- 
ing screw keeps it tight, without 
repacking the pump. 

These 5 features.mean better 
performance. Thousands of 
“Friend” owners tell you: “Have 
used several makes of sprayers, and 
the ‘Friend’ has given by far the 
steadiest service and least trouble.” 


Inquire of “Friend” owners in 
yout vicinity—and compare spray 
pumps for yourself. 


FRIEND MANUFACTURING CO., 
Gasport, N. Y. 


“Friend” Sprayers are built in all 
chassis styles, in a complete range of 
sizes. Pressures up to 1,000 Ib. 


Sizers and Cleaners for every need—a com- 
plete line. ; 


Dusters with the gy. , 
la reliability of 


“*Friend’’ sprayers. 


Easiest to Maintain 
in Working Order -- 


ewest Mov ng aohak? 


“FRIEND” 
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FEWER HANDS... 
FASTER HANDLING 


Stevedore Jr. Power Belt Conveyor makes 
handling easy and rapid. It takes the grunt and 
fatigue out of lifting in loading, stacking and 
elevating operations. It gets your produce to th 
consumer faster and in better condition . . . with 
less manpower expended. 

Lightweight and easy to handle, Stevedore Jr, cay 
be moved about to fit changing needs. - Fully ad. 
justable from 18” level to a delivery height of 44 
it lifts a 225 pound distributed load at the rate of 
50’ per minute. Stevedore Jr. plugs in on any 
standard 110 volt lighting circuit to make 
work out of handling your boxes, baskets, crates or 
bags of produce. 

Write for detailed information on how you can 
use fewer hands and get faster handling. Don't 
delay, write today! 


Offices in Principal Cities 


The Rapids-Standard Company, Inc. 


364 Peoples Natl. Bank Bldg 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Write today 


for your new free booklet de- 

scribing Es-Min-El, the soil 

mineralizer that makes it pos- 

sible for you to grow quality 

fruits and vegetables! Write 
us now! 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


DEPT. AFG, ATLANTA, GA. 
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qitor : 
“As a hobby, I collect our wild edible 
s. After studying the possibilities I 
to select some for improving or 
‘Andization. Possibly you have other 
ders interested in our native fruits. I 
id like to correspond with such readers. 
» obtaining or exchanging plants with 
er interested persons, I hope to build up 
Mlection of select strains. 
‘J am especially interested now in the 
sweet fruited Viburnums, nannyberry, black 
w, the dryland blueberry commonly 





Pee s ha A ” . 
“low huckleberry”, the serviceberry 
ANDLING ~ known as sarviceberry, shadbush, june- 
berry, and mayhaw. 
jor makes produce However, my interests are not limited to 
kes the grunt and these plants and I will welcome a letter from 
ing, reduce anyone with a promising wild fruit. 
ondition . . . wih # RED. No. 2 ‘ 
 Stovedine delle Corydon, Ky. Malcolm Arnett 
| needs. - Fully ad. 
- > fy Maybe some of our readers can help Mr. 
plugs in on am § Arnett in his search for wild native varieties. 
pat [tis a good hobby, and many others among 
‘ " | wwreaders, we feel sure, are interested in 
on h it—Ed. 
; handling’ Dost the frost 


More About the Jamberry 


Cities 


ompany, Inc hea Sir: 
k 5 a9 “The “jamberry” discussed briefly on page 


{in the August number of the AMERICAN 
Faurr Grower, appears to be none other 
than the pepino (Solanum muricatum Ait.) 
of the Andean region of South America. 
The pepino has been grown experimental- 
ly in California for many years, and more 
than a score of introductions have been made 
by this division, chiefly from South America. 
It is a shrubby perennial 2 to 3 feet high, 
with oblong-lanceolate leaflets about 3 inch- 
ts long and bright blue flowers, resembling 
those of the potato, up to 34 inch across, in 
long-stalked clusters. The edible fruits are 
uw to 6 inches in length, and are ovoid 
or round, or even long and slender. Usu- 
ally they are yellow streaked with purple, 
but may range from creamy yellow or green 
to dark purple. The fruits are generally 
, although sometimes they contain 
seeds similar to those of the tomato, 
and the very juicy, aromatic flesh is crisp 
and has a pleasant, refreshing subacid taste. 
In the Andean countries the fruits are very 
popular, and are sold everywhere in the 
itkets. The pepino is native to the Andes 
at altitudes ranging from 4000 feet to 8000 
feet, and it is said to be able to withstand 
some frost. One report from California, 
however, states that plants were injured by 
atemperature of 26° F. Propagation is by 
cuttings of growing shoots, or by seeds 
when available. 
Ih general, plants native to the highlands 
of tropical and subtropical regions are not 
to thrive in most parts of the United 


1 





klet de- 
he soil US.D.A. Agr. Res. Adm. P. G. Russell 
| it pos- Div. of Plant Expl. Assoc. Botanist and 
quality Introduction. 

Write 


Thank you, Mr. Russell, for the scientific 
is about this interesting South American 

, the jamberry. We are sure our read- 
a re ‘interested in: your letter as we 


RATION 


i, GA. 
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Tagging Suggestion 


. Gentlemen: 


Here is a little suggestion for the amateur 
or professional fruit grower. In budding 
and grafting trees attach an aluminum 
chicken leg band on each and check the 
numbers. You will always find the variety 
as the aluminum will last. 


Chicora, Penna. H. L. Bollhorst 


Vine Stored Grapes 


Gentlemen : 

Grapes can be conditioned and stored on 
the vines to remain in good condition for six 
weeks or over, after they ripen. 

In 1945 the fruit of the Champanel vari- 
ety had ripened on the vine to full color and 
flavor by July 5th. On that date all of the 
branches, on one vine were shortened to 
within two leaves or buds in front of the 
fruit clusters. The result: those clusters re- 
mained without further development or de- 
terioration until August 20th—over six 
weeks after the pruning. 

In this year, 1946, on the same vine that 
process was repeated by pruning July 8th. 
The result: the grapes remained in good 
condition until August 23rd, or 46 days.after 
the pruning. 

The Champanel is very acid until really 
ripe, which is a few days after it colors 
black. It then holds a delightful flavor. So 
it is important that this variety becomes 
full colored and attains full flavor before the 
described pruning is employed. The same 
procedure would probably be adaptable to 
many other varieties of grapes. 

1719 Leo Hall St.. 


San Antonio 1, Tex. Chas. F. Ward 


Fire Blight 


Dear Sir: 

During the past two or three years a dis- 
ease or fungi has made its appearance in 
this district, which the local horticulturists 
call fire blight. They claim that the only 
remedy is severé pruning, which is not very 
successful, since the trees become re- 
infected, apparently from the trees in the 
neighborhood. 

If you have any information on the con- 
trol of this disease, I would be very grate- 
ful if you would print it in your magazine. 


So. Edmonton, Alberta M. Reid 


Fire blight is a difficult bacterial disease 
to control. Cutting out of infected parts is 
about the only control measure known. The 
parts must be burned, and the cutting tools 
disinfected after every cut to prevent re- 


infection. A can of formaldehyde can be. 


carried for this purpose. 

I don’t know whether you are referring 
to apples or pears—both diseases are very 
much alike, and so are the control measures. 
The pear is very susceptible to fire blight, 
and the best method to overcome it is to 
plant resistant stock. The Old Home Stock 
is about the most resistant. 

Grow the trees slowly so the wood is 
hard. Use little, if any, nitrogen fertilizer, 
or manure, or even mulch. When the trees 
look a bit yellow, then add moderate 
amounts of nitrogen.—Ed. 





ARE THESE 
THE RESULTS 
YOU WANT 


FROM A 
PLANT FOOD? 





Higher quality? 
Larger yields? 
Earlier maturity? 
Improved color? 
Healthier trees? 


Then Feed 


VIGORO 


complete, balanced 
plant food! 


Here’s why... 


Vigoro, a scientifically made 
plant food, is the result of 
years of laboratory research. 
Growers who use Vigoro know 
it provides a balanced supply 
of food elements trees need to 
be healthy . . . to grow finer, 
larger fruit. 

Regardless of whatever 
plant food you are now using, 
arrange totry VIGORO, com- 
plete, balanced plant food. 
Discover for yourself how 
Vigoro helps make fruit grow- 
ing more profitable. Then 
you’ll understand why so 
many fruit growers are 
switching to Vigoro. 






SWIFT & COMPANY 

Plant Food Division 
U.S. Yards 

Chicago 9, Illinois 
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ary new tractor tire... the FIRESTO 


CHAMPION GROUND GRIP . . . which. 


outcleans, outpulls, outlasts every other 
tractor tire. 


CLEAN UP TO 100% MORE EFFECTIVELY 
. . « The traction bars curve like a plow- 
share ... flare outward to make a wider exit 
for mud and trash. The bars join in the 
center — no open centers to pick up trash 
and clog the tread. When the going is really 
tough, Champion Ground Grips clean up to 
100% more effectively. 


PULL UP TO 62% MORE AT THE DRAWSAR | 


. ++ The pyramid-type, curvea traction bars 
cut deeply into the soil with wedge-like 
action. The joined bars take a powerful 
“center bite” right in the heart of the traction 
zone. This patented tread design gives up to 
62% more drawbar pull. 


LAST UP TO 91% LONGER .. . Extra high 


traction bars, buttressed at the base and 
Triple-Braced in the center, have greater 
strength and stability. They don’t bend, 
break nor push through the cord body. They 
last longer on the highway because they 
don’t bounce nor wobble like unconnected 
bars. Under extreme conditions they give 
up to 91% longer traction life. 


Specify Firestone Champion Ground Grips 
when you buy tires or a new tractor. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 


Greatest Advancement in Power Farming 
Since Firestone Put the Farm on Rubber 
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ke old-fashioned home fruit or- 
chard has practically disappeared, 
and properly so. It served a need at 
time when all over the country 
men were testing varieties and loca- 
fons for commercial fruit growing 
ile still depending on wheat, corn, 
cattle, and livestock for the 
fain income. Some of the important 
fit areas of the country were first 
foved by the home orchard. In a 
me when rapid transportation, 
age, and distribution were not yet 
it developed, the home orchard 
kept the family in fruit that it would 
Mherwise not have had, besides 
#inetimes adding a small income. 
"But those days are past. The sev- 
& devoted to the home fruit 
@ehard are, for the most part, com- 
monly neglected, are a menace to 
tearby orchards, provide a deluge 
of fruit at one time and none another, 
ind are generally not satisfactory. 
Yet the farm without fruit misses 
something. There should be some 
Way to increase the use of fruit on 
the farm—even on the fruit farm. 
And to this end the writer should like 
PD propose the “fruit garden,” not 
like the vegetable garden in gen- 
al outline, plan and thinking. 
h a garden is intensive, it oc- 
aipies a limited area, it specializes 
@ quality and diversity and wide 
ige of usefulness, at the same time 
Minimizes neglect and the harbor- 
fof pests. It emphasizes the small 
tS and small trees — perhaps 
fatt trees. Europeans have long 
€d this type garden successfully. It 
ma$ 4 place, too, in America. 
“there will be those who will object 
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In Europe, gardening takes on formal and elaborate 
proportions like this peach tree trained against a wall. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN 


By H. B. TUKEY 


Michigan State College 


to any fruit on the farm, saying that 
the commercial fruit grower can pro- 
vide enough. But this view is open 
to question. The best advertisement 
for a strawberry, a raspberry, or a 
peach is a good strawberry, a good 
raspberry, or a good peach. Too 
many families are unfamiliar with 





Van Buren—one of the new, early grapes 
suitable for the home garden. 


north temperate fruits. They need to 
have fresh fruits close at hand, get 
used to them, and ask for more. 
Every fruit garden, like every 
flower garden and every vegetable 
garden, will vary with the likes and 
dislikes of the planter. There will 
be those who seek a dependable sup- 
ply of fruit, even though mediocre 
in quality, at small effort, and others 
who prefer the choice flavors of the 
Fairfax.strawberry, the McLaughlin 


plum, and the Macoun apple. The 
writer would leave the principal 
supply of a standardized article to 
the fruit grower and would prefer 
in the fruit garden the supplemental 
interests of quality, size, season, 
shape, color, aroma, and flavor that 
the fruit garden alone can supply. 

Unlike the fruit grower, the 
planter of a fruit garden has little 
choice of soil and site. If he does, 
he should select a well-drained slope, 
perhaps protected by buildings or a 
windbreak. It is common knowledge 
that trees near the protection of 
buildings often escape a spring frost. 
If the soil is heavy and inclined to 
be wet, plums and pears may succeed, 
whereas cherries will fail. Peaches 
prefer a light soil. 

The home planter should be care- 
ful not to overdo. An area 100 x 100 
feet sounds small, but it will do. The 
strawberry will receive first consider- 
ation—not too many, but an assort- 
ment perhaps starting with Premier, 
followed by Fairfax and ending with 
Catskill and the ever-bearing Mas- 
todon and Gem. For freezing, Mar- 
shall is good. Twenty-five feet of 
four varieties each will produce a lot 
of berries. 

The red raspberry will come next 
in interest, beginning with June, and 
following with Cuthbert, Marcy, 
Taylor, and the fall-bearing Indian 
Summer. A dozen plants of each is 
enough. For those who like the black 
raspberry, Plum Farmer is good. For 
those who like the purple raspberry, 
Sodus is best. The blackberries and 
dewberries had best be left out unless 
one has the time, space, and patience 
to wrestle with them—excellent 
though the fruit may be. For the cur- 
rant, try Red Lake. For the goose- 
berry, try Poorman. 

Grapes require a trellis, and for 
this reason are ruled out by some. 
Yet they may be grown against a 
building or over an arbor, and a 
trellis is not half as difficult as it 
sounds. A single vine each of the 
proper assortment will give much 

(Continued on page 21) 







A small spray rig that would be adequate 
for the use of the home fruit gardener. 
Easily handled by one man. 
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PLANTING TRENDS 
IN WASHINGTON 


By JOHN C. SNYDER 
WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 


Norrawest fruit growers 
were not in the business very long 
before they saw the advantage of 
growing varieties that can be grown 
especially well in this area. As in 
other areas, growers here started out 
with almost every variety under the 
sun. In the early days it was not 
uncommon, for example, to find as 
many as 40 varieties of apples in one 
orchard. Today there are many 
growers who have as few as four. 

The elimination of undesirable 
varieties was probably more relent- 
less with apples than with most 
other fruits. The number was re- 
duced from about 50 to 6 or 8 per 
orchard. This does, not mean that 
there were never more than 50 va- 
rieties grown commercially in the 
area; on the contrary, there prob- 
ably were rfiore nearly 150. It may 
be surprising to know that even to- 
day at least~43 varieties are being 
grown here commercially. 


Apples 

A recent survey including a good 
average cross section of apple grow- 
ers indicates that Delicious, Wine- 
sap, Starking, Rome, Jonathan, 
Golden Delicious and Richared in the 
order named are the predominating 
varieties. This survey reveals some 
interesting information about future 
plantings also. Of the 33 Delicious 
growers reporting, only two would 
discard Delicious and these would 


the Delicious picture is shiftino ; 
the direction of red strains with 
greatest emphasis on Starking, | 
With Golden Delicious the 
dency to increase is almost as strong 
as with Starking. There is also ¢ 
tendency to increase Winesap acre. 
age—some growers indicating a 
high as 50 per cent. Rome, on the 
other hand, is scarcely holding its. 
own. Those who are discarding it 
outweigh those who are increasing 
their acreage. However, with rei) 
sports there is a tendency to increase | 
the acreage. In the case of Jonathan 
the tendency to decrease outweighs _ 
the tendency to increase. This does 
not give the complete Jonathan pic. — 
ture inasmuch as most Blackjon 
growers plan to increase their plant. 
ings of this variety. ) 
Stayman has almost completely 
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gone out, as indicated by the fact 
that 10 growers would discard it to 
one that would increase it. With 
Yellow Newton and with Yellow 
Transparent, the situation is differ. 
ent. With these there is a slight 
tendency to increase. 
While growers differ in their 
opinions about planting the above- 
mentioned varieties they unanimous- 
ly favor the elimination of Arkansas, 
Baldwin, Ben Davis, Spitzenburg, 
: s ’ Grimes Golden, King David, White W 
replace it with Starking. Further- Pearmain, and Winter Banana. It is vi 
more, there are as many growers clearly evident that the process of fruit g 
increasing their Delicious plantings reducing the number of varieties is get an 
as are decreasing them. It would = sity in operation in the 
seem, therefore, that in the minds of ; ice, Oh 
growers at the present time Delicious Peaches a samy 
is scarcely holding its own. Approximately 30 varieties of tions 
We have quite another story with peaches are grown commercially in very g 
Starking as shown by the fact that the State of Washington, as revealed growel 
of 31 Starking growers, 28 would by a survey including a good cross portan 
increase their acreage substantially, Section of growers in that area. El- areas | 
some going as high as 100 per cent. berta is the predominating variety Oho is 
With Richared, on the other hand, and J. H. Hale is next on the list. | Ohio 
there is a tendency to discard them, Others in the order of their impor- southe 
With Shotwell Delicious there is a tamce on an acreage basis are Golden mercia 
tendency to increase. It is clear that (Continued on page 16) tral ar 
spot in 
vironm 
Retu 
VIRGINIA PLANTINGS eam 
Vyinenaa is not planting many apples—perhaps not as many as she should. Old prefere 
orchards are going out and a great many of what might be termed as the middle Ings lis 
aged orchards are declining. That is, they are in the hands of just. average growers. Of is as f 
course, the good growers are keeping their orchards in tip-top shape, even at old age. Rome. 
But the run-of-mine orchards are slipping, getting just enough care to keep them function- Staym: 
ing, but too often without a profit. The orchard that makes money in this state is the Delicio 
one that gets all the care it needs. It's kept in tip-top shape. Jonath 
Fortunately, what planting is being done is mostly by men who have the best Baldwi 
orchards. The mediocre growers are not adding much to their acreages. Such growers Golden 
as Senator Byrd and many others around the State are planting largely the Red Sport Cortlar 
varieties; Stayman, Delicious, some Golden Delicious, some Jonathan, in many a few Grimes 
Red Romes, right many Red Yorks, and of course, some old-time Winesaps in the Pied- McIntc 
mont. They're sticking pretty close to the commercial list. Wealth 
Now is really the time for the better class growers to plant in Virginia, but for fear Yellow 
of starting a planting boom which would attract a lot of speculators to the orchard 
business, we're keeping rather quiet about planting; perhaps more than we should— It is 
W. S. Campfield, Sec’y, Virginia State Horticultural Society. Ohio t] 
nod: fo 
—— 1 frosts 2 
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WHAT OHIO GROWERS 
ARE PLANTING 


By FRANK H. BEACH 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Wat varieties are commercial 
fruit growers in Ohio planting? To 
get an answer on this trend, my office 
in the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Ohio State University, conducted 
a sample survey of growers inten- 
tions and received returns from a 
very good sample of successful fruit 
growers, well distributed in the im- 
portant commercial fruit growing 
areas of Ohio. The variety list in 
Oho is naturally quite long because 
Ohio is neither a northern or a 
southern state, and most of the com- 
mercial varieties grown in the Cen- 
tral and Northern states find some 
spot in Ohio where a favorable en- 
vironment is secured. 

Returns were summarized from 52 
commercial apple growers. Their 
preference for varieties in new plant- 
ings listed by percentage preference 
is as follows: 


Rome Beauty 24% 
Stayman Winesap 19 
Delicious 18 
Jonathan 17 
Baldwin 15 
Golden Delicious 2 
Cortland 9 
Grimes Golden. 8 
McIntosh 8. 
Wealthy 7 
Yellow Transparent 5 


It is only natural in a state like 
Ohio that Rome Beauty still gets the 
nod for first choice because spring 
frosts are the greatest limiting factor 
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in apple production over the state of 
Ohio, and Rome Beauty being a late, 
irregular bloomer comes through 
frosty spring weather better than any 
other single variety over a period of 
years. There is a downward trend 
with this variety on local markets 
because many consumers prefer the 
eating quality and cooking quality 
of several other varietes. However, 
when well grown and well handled, 
there is still a good demand for 
Rome Beauty, particularly in whole- 
sale markets, and up to date the va- 
riety has been profitable and so it 
will be planted as long as it continues 
to be a profitable variety. It also 
tends to bear rather regular crops, 
since it has a habit of bearing a 
heavy percentage of a single crop 
both from terminal buds as well as 
from spur buds and often one crop 
will be predominately from spurs 
and the following year it will be 
predominately from terminal buds. 
A few commercial gowers in Ohio 
still prefer the old-type striped va- 
riety on sites and soils where they 
have secured very satisfactory fancy 
color and finish with it. However, 
for many average locations and de- 
cidedly measuring the choice of most 
fruit growers who want to plant 
Rome, a preference is indicated for 
one of the Red strains, with the 
Gallia Beauty, an Ohio strain, pre- 
ferred. A number of other strains 
are being planted and it is not known 
at present which of the red strains 





Case photo 
will actually be preferred over the 
long run. However there is a definite 
preference for one of the Red Romes 
in most of the new plantings. 

Stayman Winesap is so well liked 
as a general purpose apple for late 
fall and winter trade, that it is being 
planted second to Rome, with a pref- 
erence for red strains with Stamared 
best liked so far among the color 
sports. There would be even a 
greater tendency to plant more Stay- 
man were it not for the fact that on 
many soils, particularly the shallower 
type soils in Central and Southern 
Ohio there has been too much of a 
tendency for growth cracks develop- 
ing with this variety. In plantings 
where this has been a serious fault 
there is a decided preference for the 
Turley for an apple of this type. In 
spite of the fact that in both 1945 
and 1946, two very early springs 
accompanied with serious frost dam- 
age, have reduced crops of Delicious, 
Ohio growers still feel that they 
want to take a chance with more 
Delicious, and it is third among apple 
varieties being considered for new 
plantings, with a decided preference 
for the color strains, such as Starking 
and Richared. Delicious is fussy as 
to its requirements on site and soil 
and does best on relatively high sites 
with splendid air drainage where 
frost hazards are minimized. Deep, 
fertile, well drained soils are produc- 
ing best yields and quality. 

Jonathan is especially liked in Cen- 
tral and North Central Ohio and does 
splendidly in the lakeshore area, par- 
ticularly west of Cleveland, so ranks 
fourth in grower preference on new 
plantings. Very little difficulty has 
been experienced in growing good 
color on Jonathan, so there is rela- 
tively little interest in planting the 
color sports of this variety. How- 
ever, there is a preference indicated 
by about 10 per cent of the growers 
for color strains such as Jonared 
and the Blackjon. 

Baldwin has been losing ground 

(Continued on page 16) 
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ROOTSTOCK 
DEVELOPMENTS 


TWO GROWERS AND TWO EXPERIMENT STATION | 
WORKERS DISCUSS OUTSTANDING ROOTSTOCK 
DEVELOPMENTS 


PEACHES AND GRAPES IN THE SOUTH 


By E. F. SAVAGE 
Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station 


Tez question of rootstocks is an ever 
important one in fruit production in 
the southern states. Unlike some other 
parts of the country, the ordinary 
rootstocks used with peaches and the 
bunch or American type grapes have 
not proved satisfactory in many cases. 
It is about these two fruit crops that 
this article is written, with attention 
first given to peaches, since this is the 
most important fruit crop of the 
Southeast, exclusive of the citrus 
fruits. 

Peach growers in the South, where 
the soils are light textured, well 
aerated and deep, have long had a 
serious problem in root knot of peach 
which is caused by the nematode, 
Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodey. 
The seedling most commonly used by 
nurserymen as the understock is 
grown from seed of the so-called 
“natural” peach of the southeastern 
mountain areas of the Carolinas and 
Tennessee. These seeds are small, 
are sold by the bushel, and conse- 
quently are very popular with nurs- 
erymen since comparatively large 
numbers of seedlings are obtained at 
low cost. This stock is a successful 
one, producing, insofar as known, 
uniform trees of excellent vigor in 
all areas of. the South where the soil 
is not infested with nematode. Dur- 
ing more recent years many nursery- 
men have planted seeds obtained from 
nearby canning plants to produce 
seedlings for use as _understocks. 
They have turned more and more to 
this source because of the compar- 
ative scarcity of the Tennessee or 
Carolina “natural” seed. These seeds 
are usually from fruits of the EI- 
berta variety. Heterogenity undoubt- 
edly .exists in the seedlings thus ob- 
tained. However, insofar as known 
at present, there are far more impor- 
tant causes of tree variability than 
that produced by variation in the un- 
derstock grown from peach seeds of 
the same variety. Since both of these 
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rootstocks are very susceptible to 
root knot, they should not be used on 
land where there is nematode infesta- 
tion. 

Fortunately, within the last fifteen 
years considerable work has _ been 
done by research workers in Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, and South Carolina 
on the testing of nematode resistant 
stocks which would be suitable for 
peaches. Of the many tested two are 
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Rome on Virginia Crab. Set tills 1934 


outstanding ; namely, the Shalil (FP] 
63850) and the Yunnan (FP] 
55886). Both of these have remained 
practically free of nematode infesta- 
tion when planted in infested soil, 
When used as understocks, both pro- 
duce vigorous trees that produce good 
crops. 

The Shalil rootstock was originally 
obtained from Kurram Valley, North 


(Continued on page 23) 


A GROWER SPEAKS 
By W. J. WELDAY 


Warn the crippling freeze of 
1936 hit, we turned to the so called 
hardy stocks in earnest. Since from 
a previous experience we were pretty 
well grounded in the rudiments of 
top working, there was nothing to 
fear from the mechanical end of the 
undertaking. 

Hardy stockshad established them- 
selves for hardiness, including cold 
resistance, and limited use had been 
made of Virginia Crab to overcome 
the collar weakness of Grimes. The 
most striking evidence of their worth 
was the Campbell planting in Iowa 
1893-94. Checks were made in 1934 
and it was observed that the hardy 
stocks far outlived the others. For 
example, four per cent of Grimes on 
French Crabs were alive, while on 
Virginia Crab seventy-two per cent 
were alive. Altogether, experience 
indicated that the hardy stocks were 
outstanding in vigor, productiveness, 
disease resistance, and long life in the 
top worked variety. 

Accordingly, we replanted about 
one fourth the orchard, setting Vir- 
ginias and Hibernals directly in the 
row between the older trees, and in 


heavy sod. We used varieties in vari- | 


ous combinations, using different aged 
trees, and some on hardy Baccata 
roots. We got some disastrous but 


valuable experience. We found Vir- 
ginia Crab not as well adapted to vari- 
ous varieties as Hibernal. We do not 
like Rome or Delicious on it, and of 
course, never Stayman. For one 
thing, it grows too fast, outgrowing 
the introduced variety, especially 
Wealthy. I have actually seen 
branches too small to bud one year 
that were too large the next. We do 


(Continued on page 18) 


Own root Rome. Set Fall 1936 
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ANOTHER CONFIRMS 


By D. B. PERRINE 


My interest in under stocks for 
fruit trees started many years ago. 
My father who had been a nursery- 
man among his other horticultural ac- 
tivities, would point out to me the 
ynusual stock and top combinations 
as we came upon them in the orchards. 
The curiosity thus aroused has not 
been satisfied as yet—too many of 
the mysteries remain unsolved. Most 
of those orchards through which we 
walked are now gone and younger 
trees stand in their stead. Some of 
these new trees were “home made” 
while others came from commercial 
nurseries. In the first case the stock 
to top relationship is known, while in 
the latter it is uncertain. 

In the early days of orcharding, 
before insect and disease control had 
to be practiced, and while hand labor 
was relatively cheap, that under stock 
which produced the largest top was 
generally considered best for a par- 
ticular variety. Notable of these 
combinations were Jonathan on Mink- 
le, and Grimes Golden on North- 
western Greening, which produced 
trees comparable in size with those 
grown in more northern climates. 
But it became evident that under pres- 
ent day conditions, trees which re- 
quire equipment for spraying and 
picking that looks like “Hook and 
Ladder Fire Company No. 1” were 
not the most desirable. Nor does the 
“speed squirter” or spraying from an 
airplane, solve the picking and prun- 
ning problems with such large trees. 
So the quest has altered slightly and 
the search is now for a sturdy tree of 
kss than normal height which will 
produce large quantities of big, high- 
ly colored fruit annually. 

The progress of knowledge on the 
under stock and top relationship is 
very slow because most growers plant 
only three or four orchards in a life- 
lime. Also, in many instances, only 
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the top is known, and ignorance mul- 
tiplied even three or four times still 
gives ignorance. The problem is still 
further complicated by the fact that 
an under stock which does exceeding- 
ly well in one climate or soil, may do 
very poorly in another, so that success 
or failure in one instance may not 
mean universality .of application. In- 
vestigators have not determined as 
yet just how much of a given result 
can be traced to under stock, and what 
portion to the top. Very likely, the 
ratio is not a constant value, but prob- 
ably varies with the variety of the top 
(Continued on page 18) 





Fig. 2 (See text for explanation of 
photographs. ) 





A spray mast in operation. Should masts 
be made taller or the trees grow shorter? 


STURDY UNDERSTOCKS IN THE NORTH 


By J. A. McCLINTOCK 
Purdue University 


As the title over these articles sug- 
gests, progress is being made in the 
development of rootstock. Slowly but 
surely through the collaboration and 
cooperation of numerous workers in 
all parts of the country, superior root- 
stocks are being evolved. Primarily, 
tree fruit stocks are considered of 
general public interest. But as most 
tree fruits belong to the rose family 
it will not be out of order to record 
rose rootstock developments also. 
‘ The late Professor Tom Maney 
developed a superior stock for garden 
reses, in the vigorous Multiflora- 
Blanda hybrid rose. The fact that 
this hybrid has shown resistance to 
root-knot nematode under field con- 
ditions in Texas, increases its possi- 
bilities. Tests of this hybrid rose 
stock in nematode infested soil in 
greenhouses at Purdue substantiate 
the Texas findings. 

Research at Purdue sponsored by 


the Society of American Florists in- 
dicated the Western grown Manetti 
rose stocks were not a serious source 
of rose virus contamination as had 
been suspected. A thornless strain of 
multiflora has been selected to facili- 
tate budding for virus indexing. 

Cold hardiness of small seedling 
peaches has frequently been observed 
in their resistance to low tempera- 
ture. They produce fruit at times 
when adjoining cultivated varieties 
are injured. The writer contends 
there is need for continued research 
for hardy peach stocks such as the 
New Jersey Station is conducting in 
the East and the writer and others are 
pursuing in the Middle West. 

As a result of inspecting commer- 
cial cherry growing sections of Wis- 
consin and Michigan, this summer, the 
writer observed that both sour and 
sweet varieties of cherries on Ma- 

(Continued on page 24) 

































































TO DIVINE THE FUTURE... 





surveye 


to show.—Editor. 





get the past if you would divine the future was one of the many wise 

things said by Confucius. In that vein, the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER gives the NATIONWIDE FRUITS spa 
entation of the surveys conducted from 1938 to 1940 to determine the 
most —_— varieties then being planted. Each year a different fruit was 


With interest in planting now at a seasonal high, growers are think- 
ing of the best varieties to assure the greatest profits when the orchards 
now planted come into bearing. This presentation, we feel, will be of 
real value in determining what is coming into bearing in the near future. 

It was thought that this would be of more help to the grower than a 
survey conducted at this time. Such a survey, we feel, would not present 
a true picture of the planting situation because of the shortage of 
nursery stock and the resultant unsettled state of planting. 

However, it is planned that a survey will be made in ten years from the 
date of the original survey of each type of fruit, beginning in 1948 with 
apples. This ten year lapse should give time for changes in variety trends 


ce this month to a pres- 








APPLES | 


ln the 1938 apple survey, Yellow 
Transparent was outstanding among 
early varieties, being most popular in 
all but the North Central. states 
where Duchess led; and in Cali- 
fornia, where Red Astrachan led. 

In the Northeast, Early McIntosh 
was runner-up to the favorite, Yel- 
low Transparent. 

In the South, Red June was sec- 
ond, followed by Red Astrachan and 
Duchess. 

In the Midwest, the order after 
Yellow Transparent was Duchess, 
Red Astrachan, Lodi, Red June with 
Melba in sixth place. While not an 
early apple section, the Northwest 
reported Yellow Transparent. ahead 
by more than two to one, with Red 
June, Red Astrachan, Duchess and 
Early McIntosh ranking in the order 
named. 

Reflecting sectional planting in a 
more definite pattern, the midseason 
variety findings show McIntosh the 


Yellow Delicious 





most popular apple. Macs led in 
the Northeast, Northwest and Mid- 
west. Second most popular midsea- 
son apple was the Wealthy, since it 
ranked first in the North Central 
region, and second in the South, the 
Midwest, and Northwest, and third 
in the Northeast. 


The Cortland, a comparative new- 
comer, ranked third, being partic- 
ularly popular at the time of the 
survey in the Northeast, the Mid- 
west and the North Central States. 

In the midseason variety the rank- 
ings were, in order, McIntosh (first 
by a wide margin), Wealthy, Maiden 
Blush, Summer Rambo, Snow, Ken- 
dall, Gravenstein, Macoun, and Wolf 
River. 

For the nation as a whole, the 
greatest interest probably centers on 
late apples. Delicious led the field 
by a two to one margin. It led in all 
sections but the North Central, where 
Northwest Greening held first place. 
Others were, in order, Jonathan, 
Stayman, Rome Beauty, Grimes Gol- 
den, Baldwin, Northern Spy, Wine- 
sap, York Imperial, Rhode Island 
Greening, Yellow Newton, North- 
western Greening, Winter Banana, 
Yellow Bellflower, Wagener, Ben 
Davis, Tompkins King, Fall Pippin, 
and Esopus Spitzenburg. 

This article cannot explain why 
certain varieties are more popular 
than others in some areas, nor can 
it explain why some varieties have 
become less popular than others. 
General trends may be noted, and 
helped growers at the time in their 
planting selections. The survey still 
is of value for showing what is in 
the ground now, and as an index of 
the trend in variety selection. 





Macintosh apple 


PEACHESIN® 


The Elberta, chance seedling of 
the Chinese Cling peach, was the na- 
tion’s favorite variety in the survey 
conducted in 1939. Planted by 
Samuel Rumph in Marshallville, 
Georgia, late in the 1870 growing 
season, it is known in every peach 
section of the United States, 


Second in popularity was the Hale. 
haven, at the time just ten years 
out of a cross between J. H. Hale 
and South Haven. The Halehaven 
is the result of controlled scientif 
breeding. 

Other varieties which make up the 
12 yellow-fleshed, midseason free- 
stones that led in the survey are J. 
H. Hale, Golden Jubilee, South 
Haven, Early Elberta, Hardee, Red- 
elberta, Shippers Late Red, Early 
Crawford, Rio Oso Gem and Gage, 
in the order named. 

Elberta was the leader sectionally 
among mid-season semi-free and 
freestone yellow-fleshed varieties, ex- 
cept in the Northwest, where Red- 
elberta led, and California, ‘where 
Rio Oso Gem was first. 

Golden Jubilee had the greatest. 
favor in the Northwest, where it was 
second, but it ranked among the 
leaders in all sections, dropping as 
low as seventh only in California. 

In the early variety of yellow 





Hale peach 
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Elberta peach 


fleshed freestones, Rochester was 10 
times as popular nationally as its 
nearest competitor, Oriole. Other 
leaders, in order, in this class, were 
Fisher, St. John, Dewey and Tri- 
umph. Rochester led in every sec- 
tion in this class. 

Topping its nearest contender by 
4 to 1 among late, yellow-fleshed 
freestones Late Elberta headed a list 
followed by Krummel October, Late 
Crawford, Hal-Berta, Salberta, Gold 
Drop, Salwey, Augbert, Lemon Free, 
Crosby, Halate and Smock. Late EI- 
berta carried its lead into the sec- 
tional breakdown, where it was bet- 
tered only by Late Crawford in the 
Northeast, and South, Salwey and 
Krummel October in California and 
Late Crawford and Salwey in the 
Northwest. 

Among yellow-fleshed clingstones, 
Mikado (June Elberta) was a two 
to one favorite. Other leaders, in 
order, were Peaks, Palore, Arp, 
Marigold, Sellers, Phillips, Tuskena 
and Buttercup. Most of these varie- 
ties are planted in the South and in 
California. 

Although Champion led among 
white-fleshed, freestone early va- 
rieties in all sections except the South 
and Northwest, Belle of Georgia out- 
classed it in national totals due to 
heavy southern -plantings. After 
Belle and Champion, white-fleshed 
freestone varieties listed, in order, 
were Hiley, Carman, Delicious, 
Comberland, Alton, Radiance, White 
Hale, and Iron Mountain. 


The white-fleshed clingstones 
showed the greatest variation in sec- 
tional planting for any of the groups. 
Greensboro led in the Northwest, 
Early Wheeler (Red Bird) in the 
Midwest, South and North Central 
States, Mayflower in California, and 
Alexander in the Northwest. Ratings 
of varieties in the South were the 
same as the national average. In 
order, they are Early Wheeler, May- 
fower; Early Rose, Heath Cling, 
Greensboro, Uneeda and Alexander. 

Florida and Texas growers 
ested on Hart Cling and Best 

y. 








STRAWBERRY RATINGS 
BASED ON 


NURSERY SALES 


1940 Survey 


NATIONAL 


. Blakemore (yellows resistant) 
. Missionary 

. Klondike 

. Howard 17 (Premier) 
Dunlap (Senator Dunlap) 
Mastodon 

Gem 

Dorsett 

Aroma 

. Catskill 

. Fairfax 


~SPONOMAWND— 


Early Crop Region (Fla., Ala., La., 
Miss., Tex.) 

1. Missionary 

2. Klondike 

3. Blakemore (old strain) 

4. Texas 


Second Early Crop Region (Ark., N. C., 
C., Tenn., Va., Calif.) 


. Blakemore (yellows resistant) 
. Missionary 

. Klondike 

Aroma 

. Champion Klondike 

. Blakemore (old strain) 

. Dorsett 

. Howard 17 (Premier) 


SOnonawn— 


Intermediate Crop Region (Delaware 
N. J., Md., Ky., Ind., IIL, Kans., Mo., 
lowa, Okla., Calif.) 


. Blakemore (yellows resistant) 
. Howard 17 (Premier) 

. Dorsett 

. Catskill 

Fairfax 

Aroma 

. Chesapeake 

Gem 

Mastodon 

. Dunlap (Senator Dunlap) 


SPCPONONAWN— 


Late Crop Region (N. Y., Pa., Ohio, 
Mich., Wis., Minn., Wash., Ore.) 

. Dunlap (Senator Dunlap) 

. Howard 17 (Premier) 

. Catskill 

Dorsett 

Gem 

. Mastodon 

. Rockhill 

. Fairfax 
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Blakemore strawberries 
USDA photo from Cir. 93 














Montmorency cherries 





J.C. Allen photo 


CHERRY RATINGS 


BASED ON 


NURSERY SALES 


1940 Survey 
SOUR CHERRIES—NATIONAI 


1. Montmorency 


mwr 


. Early Richmond 
. English Morello 
. Richmorency 


Pacific Coast Region 


WR — 


. Montmorency 
. English Morello 
. Early Richmond 


Great Lakes Region (N. Y., 


hwn — 


Ohio, Mich.) 
. Montmorency 
- English Morello 
. Early Richmond 
. Richmorency 
. Giant Montmorency 


SWEET CHERRIES—NATIONAL 


. Napoleon 
. Windsor 
. Bing 

. Schmidt 
. Lambert 
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. Black Tartarian 


. Governor Wood 


Pacific Coast Region 


. Napoleon 
Bing 


. Lambert 
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2. 

3. Black Tartarian 
4 
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. Black Republican 


Great Lakes Region 


. Windsor 


. Napoleon 


. Schmidt 


. Bing 
. Lambert 
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. Black Tartarian 


. Governor Wood 


DUKE CHERRIES—NATIONAL 


. May Duke 
. Late Duke 


Wh — 


. Royal Duke 


Pacific Coast Region 


1. Late Duke 
2. May Duke 


3. Royal Duke 


. Late Duke 
. May Duke 


NO — 


1. May Duke 


Michigan 


New York 
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PLAN YOUR SITE 


Success or Failure of Orchard 
Depends on Choice of Site 


By JONAS HOWARD 


Mucu of the success and failure 
of any orchard is determined before 
it is planted—on the very day the site 
is chosen, and the varieties selected 
for planting. 

Many of the reasons for crop fail- 
ure are inherent in the physical char- 
acteristics of the orchard site. Fail- 
ures due to frost caused by improper 
air or water drainage, poor soil or 
sub-soil, varieties unsuited to the soil 
and many similar reasons can often 


Planting on a slope for drainage of air and 
water. Photo from Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


me aS on 
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be avoided or eased by proper site 
selection. 

Other factors assume equal im- 
portance with these growing condi- 
tions—the location of the market, 
methods of shipping, demand of 
local markets, availability of other 
markets for large crops—all of these 
things must be balanced with the 
growth factors, and a compromise 
reached that will place the orchard in 
what is the best overall position. 

Generally, fruit should be grown in 


a fruit area—the many fruit counties 





Photo by McManigal 





in the states already successfyj 
growing fruit. : y 

This is a. good idea from another 
standpoint; a grower benefits from 
close association with other grower 

Contact with other growers is a 
source of learning a great man 
things about the business of fryit 
growing. Fruit societies are common 
markets are closer, and transporta. 
tion is already pretty well established 
in these areas. Cooperative market. 
ing is another benefit from associa. 
tion with other growers. 

One ‘of the first things to be de. 
cided is the condition of the soil and 
sub-soil. The subsoil is usually cop. 
sidered of more importance, because 
here the roots grow and burrow 
reaching for the nutrients and min. 
erals of growth. 

The best soil is a porous one that 


permits easy burrowing of the roots,~ 


air circulation, and water movement. 
It is a good idea to take samples of 
the soil—about 5 or 6 feet dee 
over the area of the intended or- 
chard, to make sure that the sub-soil 
is not rocky, or does not contain too 
many high deposits of clay that cause 
high water tables, drowning out the 
roots. 

Soil should be tested, even if near- 
by orchards are successful, because 
peculiarities of soil deposit may 
make one location excellent, while 
the next one is ruined by high clay 
sub-surface hills. 

The soil must also be well-supplied 
with the many nutrients essential to 
plant growth. Some of these can be 
added by fertilization. This is one 
of the factors that may be compro- 
mised with location as to market, 
and fruit growing area, if the soil 
is not completely without nutrients, 
and is not lost. to erosion from star- 
vation. An experienced grower, or 
the county agricultural agent would 
be the best helpers in deciding these 
important factors. 

The physical nature of the site— 
its position relative to valleys, hills, 


A windbreak of Athel trees 
in a Texas citrus grove. 
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PLAN YOUR SITE 


and bodies of water must be well- 

The best water protection is af- strikes. 
forded by a deep lake, which tempers 
the climate so that temperatures are 

t up during the normal autumn 
frost times. Often the cooling effect 
of the lake in the spring retards the 
bloom long enough to avoid the early 

ring frosts. bade 

Generally this frost protection is 
effective from 200 to 300 feet back off 
the lake, if the shore line rises. On 
hills around a lake, slopes away from 
the lake show less rainfall, and less 
temperature control than slopes to- 
ward the lake. 

Much consideration must be given 
to locating the orchard in an area 
with proper drainage of air. The 
movement of air down a slope is 
often the cause of preventing frost. 


izing the crop. 


cation. 


However, pockets may form in low 
spots, or behind trees where frost 


In an area of high winds, wind 
damage to trees, blossoms, and fruit 
must be guarded against. A wind- 
break row of trees planted on the 
side of the orchard facing the pre- 
vailing wind will often help solve the 
problem. Winds may also delay 
spraying for dangerously long times 
because of high winds, thus jeopard- 


These conditions are local, and the 
only good advice is to consult the 
local county agent, whose files con- 
tain the proper information for the 
area. He can say what the frost con- 
ditions are in your area—he can 
advise you how to plant best to avoid 
the frost injury often caused by lo- 





GRADE YOUR SITE— 
ASK YOURSELF THESE QUESTIONS 


Climate 


Is the land high, providing good air drainage for frost prevention ? 

Is it near a large body of water, preferably on a North slope facing 
water ? 

Are hailstorms prevalent? Rainy bloom weather? Strong harvest 
winds ? 

What is the record of nearby orchards regarding late spring frosts 
and winter kill? 


Soil 

Is the soil deep, well-drained? 

What is the history of the soil—has it been worked out, has it been 
well-managed ? 

What type of vegetation is now growing? Are poor land weeds 
like thistle and ragweed growing? Or rich land plants like clover 
and blue grass ? 

What do soil samples sent to the state experiment station for analysis 
reveal ? 

What is the PH of the soil (Acidity-)? Is it high enough to per- 
mit the growing of a good cover crop? 

Do adjacent orchards on similar soil thrive? 

What is the soil type? Is it considered good for fruit growing? 

Is sufficient water available for filling spray tanks? 


Market 


How close is the site to a large market? ; 

How close to a well-traveled highway for a roadside market? 

Are several methods of transportation available to promote competi- 
tion and reduce cost? 

Are the roads to market good? 


Animals, Diseases, and Insects 

Will mice, rabbits, deer cause insurmountable problems? 

Are there nearby abandoned orchards to cause difficulties in pest 
control ? 

Are nearby orchards affected with blight? 


Other 


Is labor available in the area? 

Is there a well-established community life with good schools, 
churches, etc. ? 

What does your county agent say? What does the state experiment 
Station say ? 
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SENATOR BYRD HOLDS 
ANNUAL PICNIC AGAIN 
By Meador Wright 
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Senator Byrd with two guests from the 
U.S.D.A., Dr. Magness and Dr. Hough. 


Tue annual Byrd Picnic, which had 
become an institution in the Shenan- 
doah apple district when the war in- 
terrupted, was held. again this year 
after a five year lapse. Some 2,000 
apple growers and friends of Senator 
Harry F. Byrd and his brother Tom 
attended. The picnic was held Au- 
gust 31 on the Rosemont orchard near 
Berryville, amid thousands of apple 
trees literally breaking under the 
weight of one of the best apple yields 
in years. 

Blackman Moore, president of the 
Virginia Apple Commission, empow- 
ered by the present Virginia Legisla- 
ture to levy a tax for advertising 
apples, explained the workings and 
ultimate aims of the legislation. The 
act levies a tax of one and one-fourth 
cents a bushel on apples packed within 
the state. To avoid being held uncon- 
stitutional, the Virginia tax is a fran- 
chise for the privelege of packing 
apples and must be paid by the pack- 
er, not the grower. The packer is 
required to keep accurate records of 
all apples packed. The report is due 
in July of each year with one-half the 
tax. The remainder is due on May 
31 of the following year. 

Mr. Moore explairted that while the 
tax paid by Virginia packers will nat- 
urally be used to advertise local ap- 
ples the promoters of the legislation 
had a more far-sighted aim than im- 
proving the compétitive position of 
Virginia apples. It is hoped, he said, 
that other states will pass similar legis- 
lation and the resulting campaign will 
tend to increase the national consump- 
tion of apples. He pointed out that 
today there are only one-half the apple 
trees of 25 years ago, whereas in other 
fruits, particularly citrus, bearing 
trees have increased. Since it takes 
close to 15 years before new plantings 
become a -factor in increased produc- 
tion, apple growers have a long period 
of protection ahead. If total consump- 
tion can be increased by advertising 
while production is constant good 
prices are bound to prevail. 
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PLANTING TRENDS IN 
WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 8) 


Jubilee, Early Elberta, Hale Haven, 
Candoka, Fay Elberta, July Elberta, 
Late Elberta, Early Crawford, Red 
Haven, Redelberta, Slappey and 
Improved Early Elberta. 

There is a definite tendency to in- 
crease Elberta and J. H. Hale plant- 
ings; and the tendency is stronger 
in the case of Elberta. There is a 
slight tendency to increase Golden 
Jubilee, but with Early Elberta it is 
50-50 for and against. Halehaven 
and Candoka are definitely losing 
out—Halehaven with slight dissen- 
tion but Candoka unanimously. With 
July Elberta and Red Haven, on the 
other hand, all indicated intentions 
of increasing. With Fay Elberta 
those who would increase it outnum- 
bered those of the contrary opinion. 
The decision was against Early 
Crawford and Redelberta, with all 
agreeing that these should be dis- 
carded. The same opinion was ex- 
pressed about Krummel, Late Craw- 
ford, Slappey, Triogem, Wahlbert, 
Rio Oso Gem, Sungold, Valiant, 
Fisher, Salway and Sunhigh also. 

With peaches there seems to be a 
fairly clearcut tendency to extend the 
season with varieties of the Elberta 
type. In this endeavor greatest em- 
phasis is being given to the forepart 
of the season. 

Peach planting has been very ac- 
tive during the past 4 or 5 years. 
Interest in processing freestone 
peaches in the Northwest, and the 
fact that considerable good peach 
land has been made available recent- 
ly, account at least in part for the 
recent plantings. 


Strawberry 

In the case of strawberries we have 
almost a one-variety proposition. 
Marshall has long been and still is 
the predominating variety. Its popu- 
larity is now being threatened by 
yellows and some other troubles, 
however, Brightmore, while it has 
many faults, stood well above any 
other variety except Marshall in a 
recent survey. — 

Growers intending to increase 
plantings are looking mainly to 
Marshall with Brightmore, Redhart, 
Narcissa, Catskill, Rockhill and Gem 
receiving some consideration. The 
acreage has been increased approxi- 
mately 50 per cent during the past 
three years. 


Pears 
Bartlett planting became fairly ac- 
tive prior to the war and has re- 
mained as much so since that time 
as available nursery stock permitted. 
Interest in planting Anjou became 
fairly firm within the past two years 
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and is still in that stage as much so 
as nursery stock will permit. The 
Anjou acreage has not been increased 
appreciably and probably will not be 
immediately. 
Apricot 

Apricot planting has been fairly 
active almost since the beginning of 
the war. Much of the land made 
vacant by the removal of apple trees 
previously has been planted to apri- 
cots. In addition to this land, con- 
siderable new land has been made 
available. The bulk of the new plant- 
ings have been of the Moorpark and 
Tilton varieties. The Riland was 
used in a few instances to supply 
the very early fresh market. 


Cherries 
During the early part of the war 
interest in sweet cherries was rather 


inactive. Since that time as buying 
power increased they have been in 


great demand. Interest in plant; 
followed immediately and has rp 
mained fairly active up to the prea 
time.. Plantings have consisted Main. ’ 
ly of the Bing and Lambert varieties 
wth some of the Royal Ann being-in 
cluded also. . 

Within the past year or two ther 
has developed interest in the on 
cherry industry. The total acr e 
is not great, but still enough to be of 
some significance. 


Raspberries 


There has been a fairly active jp. 
terest in planting raspberries, It jg 
the red raspberry that is being cop. 
sidered. The acreage has probably 
increased 25 per cent during the past 
five years. Plantings have been pri- 
marily of the Washington variety 
which is very much like Cuthbert 
except that it is hardier and more 
resistant to raspberry mosaic. 





WHAT OHIO GROWERS 
ARE PLANTING 
(Continued from page 9) 


for a generation in new plantings 
but it still ranks fifth because Cleve- 
land is probably the best Baldwin 
market in the world and many plant- 
ings of Baldwin through northern 
and northeastern Ohio have been 
reasonably satisfactory after full 
bearing has been attained. You can 
get quite an argument among fruit 
growers over planting Baldwin. Con- 
sidering its habit of coming into 
bearing very late in life, and often 
bearing irregularly, and oftentimes 
producing a heavy percentage of 
fruit showing “Baldwin Spot,” it is 
really remarkable that it still attains 
this preference rating for new plant- 
ings. However, the new plantings 
will probably be mostly on sites and 
soils and in areas where past per- 
formance has indicated reasonably 
good success with Baldwin. 

Golden Delicious is still increasing 
in importance, particularly since re- 
frigerated farm storages have in- 
creased in number and better storage 
can be given this exacting variety. 
The higher sites, particularly in Cen- 
tral and Southern Ohio are growing 
the largest, best colored Golden De- 
licious, but here and there over the 
state it is doing very well and is now 
the preferred yellow variety for late 
fall and winter use. Its early bearing 
habit and productiveness as a young 
tree appeal to many growers in new 
plantings. 

Grimes Golden is still liked, espe- 
cially in Central and Southern Ohio 
for the fall trade, but it has not done 
well as a cold storage variety, and 
is wanted in somewhat smaller vol- 
ume than a few years ago. Southern 


ee 


and Western markets take it best. 

Ohio consumers are developing an 
appetite for a McIntosh type apple, 
and since Ohio is a little too far 
south to grow the top McIntosh that 
are produced in Northern Michigan, 
New York and New England, there 
is a tendency to make Cortland rela- 
tively more important in new plant- 
ings in Ohio than McIntosh, with 
the present sample trend indicating 
9% Cortland and 8% Mclntosh 
wanted in new plantings. 

Wealthy has been productive and 
growers still like to plant a reason- 
able quantity of this variety with 
the trend increasing with the advent 
of stop-drop harvest sprays and bet- 
ter refrigerated farm storages to 
give a longer marketing season on 
this variety. Ohio is pretty far north 
to be important as an early apple state, 
but nevertheless a few yellow Trans- 
parent are wanted, chiefly because of 
the demand for a good sauce apple at 
this season of the year, and the survey 
indicated that 5% of the new plant- 
ings will be Yellow Transparent. 


Peaches 


A sample survey was returned by 
34 commercial peach growers which 
indicated the following variety pref- 
erence by percentage for new plant- 
ings in Ohio. 


SS a 36% 
Hale Haven.............--.-.---.-------iil 19 
Shippers Late Red (Big Red)....15 
Golden Jubilee ..................---+-:0 14 
J. H. Hale (Halberta)...............- 14 
South Haven (Sun-Glo).........-.-- 12 
a 9 
Early Halehaven (Early Haven) 9 
Early Elberta................-.---...<# 8 
Belle of Georgia...........-.-.--.:s0---+ 8 
Red Haven .................0c.0-ssuhil 7 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Speeding Jobs, Cutting Costs for Fruit Growers 


Check each season’s jobs against 
the versatility of the Universal 
“Jeép” and you'll see why you can 
save money with one vehicle that 
spreads4ts cost over so many uses. 

The Universal “Jeep,” with 4- 
wheel-drive and speeds from 2 
mph up, serves efficiently as a 
light trgctor for orchard work. 
Its low silhouette, ease of opera- 
tion, maneuverability and sure- 
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footed traction on turns make the 
“Jeep” ideal for the fruit grower. 

Used as a pickup or tow truck, 
the “Jeep” can go down rows 
without damage to trees. With 
its 2-wheel-drive, it speeds up 
trips to and from the orchard, 
hauling fruit or brush. 

The “Jeep” serves as a handy 
runabout that takes you to any 
part of the orchard or into town. 





With power-take-off points at 
center and rear, the “Jeep” will 
operate sprayers and dusters, and 
furnishes up to 30 hp for belt- 
driven equipment. 

Examine the Universal “Jeep 
at Willys-Overland dealers, and 
you'll see that it is the all-around 
answer to the fruit grower’s needs. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo, O. 


GET A 
UNIVERSAL 


jeep 


With its low silhouette, 4-wheel- 
drive traction and easy maneuver- 
ability, the Universal “Jeep” speeds 
up brush clearing and does count- 
less other orchard jobs every sea- 
son of the year. 


the Universal J@@P Works the Year ‘Round 
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Figure 3 


ANOTHER CONFIRMS 


(Continued from page 11) 


as well as with the kind of under stock 
used. An example of the effect of the 
under stock on the relative size of 
top produced by varieties is visible 
in our own orchards. In a block of 
trees about twenty years old Starking 
has outgrown Golden Delicious. 
These trees came from a nursery and 
the root stock is unknown. (Please 
refer to Figure 1, “S” for Starking 
and “G” for Golden Delicious. 
Further up the same row in a 
younger section of the orchard, the 
Starking Trees are smaller than the 
Golden Delicious, both being upon 
Virginia Crab as 4n under stock. 
(See Figure 2). Again in the same 
block of trees it can be seen that 
Starking has out grown Gallia Beauty 
on the unknown nursery stock. (Look 
at Figure 3). With the same varie- 
ties in the younger trees it will be 
observed that the Starking still out 
grows the Gallia Beauty. (Shown in 
Figure 4). In other words, although 
Figure 2.showed that Starking did not 
grow too well on the Virginia Crab, 
it appears to do relatively better on it 
than does Gallia Beauty. In Figure 
5, Jonathan has grown taller than 
Turley, both being on Virginia Crab. 
Under our climatic and soil condi- 
tions resistance to drought is very 
important. It seems desirable to have 
the under stock a rugged, tough, and 
wide rooting sort. Where it is “con- 
genial” with the top, Virginia Crab 
seems to answer these requirements. 
In order to take advantage of its good 
points for varieties which do not 
“like” it, an intermediate section 
placed between the under stock and 
the top may solve the problem. For 
example, a Golden Delicious section 
might be placed upon Virginia Crab, 
while above the Golden Delicious 
would be a variety “congenial” with 
it such as Starking.which is not so 
good directly upon the Virginia Crab. 
The following experience led to the 
reasoning for trying an intermediate 
section in building a tree. Several 
years ago it was seen that Gallia 
Beauty was not doing so well on Vir- 
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Figure 4 


ginia Crab, so this group of trees was 
grafted to Golden Delicious with the 
Gallia Beauty then becoming the in- 
termediate section or variety. The 
unfavorable effect of the Gallia-Vir- 
ginia combination was continued with 
the Golden Delicious top, although 
when it is placed directly upon Vir- 
ginia Crab it is very good. Hence it 
seemed that if the mid-section could 
transmit an unfavorable reaction, it 
might logically be assumed that it 
could be made to continue a favorable 
one. Time may give the answer to 
that one. Several other midsection 
and top combinations are being tried, 
but all are too young to indicate any 
final conclusion. 

Some of the East Malling clonal 
stocks are being tried under four of 
our commercial varieties. These are 
set as replants among older trees, and 
have not yet reached sufficient age to 
tell the whole story. Perhaps they 
will prove to be valuable, but it seems 
that many of our native crabs might 


Figure 5 


offer equal or greater chances of sue. 
cess, and should be tried by our fed. 
eral and state investigators. A com. 
mercial grower has neither the time 
nor the space, for much of such work. 
Many years must elapse before sci. 
entists can untangle some of these 
under stock and top combination pwz- 
zles. Perhaps some years could he 
saved if growers would try a few such 
puzzles in their own orchards, and 
then report their findings. Some re. 
plants used in this way could give the 
orchardist an interesting hobby, and 
a very good chance to “turn up” some- 
thing of real commercial value, as well 
as lending a helping hand to the 
professional investigators who are 
attempting to solve this problem. 

Extension workers who normally 
bring information from the experi- 
ment stations to the growers, might 
well keep one blank page in their 
note books, which eould be used for 
the reverse process with the likelihood 
of mutual benefit. 





A GROWER SPEAKS 
(Continued from page 10) 


not like the habit of lateral branches 
growing sharply at right angles, then 
abruptly vertical. A little fruit pulls 
the limbs over sideways. Again we 
learned never to attempt top working 
on these varieties except on very 
young trees, both because of the 
necessity of budding close to the cen- 
ter stock, and the tendency for the 
shock of later top working to throw 
the tree into premature bearing and 
pull it out of shape. The Baccata 
roots were unsatisfactory to say the 
least, showing variation, dwarfing, 
and a high degree of incompatibility, 
particularly with Hibernal. 

By this time the whole matter of 
root stock came up for consideration. 
After all, of a thousand trees on the 
old French Crab seedling stock, prob- 
ably no two were alike in form of 
growth, vigor, hardiness, disease and 
insect resistance. Progress has been 
made by using selected seedling stock 
such as Wealthy, Haralson, Whitney, 
Malinda, etc. But without artificial 
pollination of the seed these seedling 


roots must be highly variable. So at 
most any reasonable cost, it would be 
worth while to grow own roots. This 
obviously is the perfect tree. 
Hardy stocks have a tendency to 
throw their own roots if planted deep, 
and plenty of moisture is supplied. 
But to hasten and insure the process 
we can resort to forcing. This is per- 
haps best done by binding with a cop- 
per wire just above the graft (graft 
is preferable to bud) which chokes 
the old root, and forces “own” roots 
above the graft on the scion stock. 
Better results are obtained by wiring 
first season growth instead of the 
usual “yearling” trees, and planting 
a little deep in the nursery row where 
moisture is guaranteed. Here again 
Hibernals are preferable to Virginias; 
roots grow far more uniformly, and 


done properly, should run close to a 


hundred per cent take. 

For replants the above system 1s 
tops. These first year growths will 
be budded in August of the year fol- 
lowing, and when replanted in the 
orchard will have a fine balance be- 
tween root and top, since top is cut 
back at the same time roots are lost im 
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Janting. 
Our next undertaking was the set- 


ting of two hundred regular yearling 
Hibernals (for Stayman) between 


old trees in sod, wiring in the fall 


set, and mulching heavily with 
ust. They were budded the fol- 
lowing summer. This block has done 
and apparently have thrown 
Weir own roots. But one was lost by 
“being “choked” to death. Moisture_ 


© and drainage is a must, and the former 
" an be assured by a liberal applica- 


tion of sawdust; however, extra 
nitrogen must be used after the first 
ear—for chemical reasons. 

Observation was made (without 
going into the reasons here) that cer- 
tain varieties like Delicious and Rome 
Beauty, grow a better tree from one 
mud rightly placed on center stock 
than from scaffold budding. This 
eliminated protection from crotch 
freezing, but these varieties, we have 
found, are not as serious in this re- 
spect as Jonathan for example. How- 
ever, though most varieties would 
have better freeze protection by scaf- 
fold budding, this damage is not as 
serious as at the collar, and our whole 
problem becomes simplified from the 
angle of both the nurseryman and the 
grower by using the one bud system. 
The grower will not and should not 
attempt something too complicated. 

So for some practical conclusions : 

Forget Virginia Crab. They de- 
velop some fine Grimes, Golden De- 
licious, Jonathans, McIntosh, etc. but 
so will Hibernals without running 
into some of the difficulties of the 
former. 

For replants, set first year growth 
Hibernals in the nursery, wired and 
budded as described above. 

Bud out on scaffolds an average of 
six inches from main center, but in 
cases of varieties like Rome and De- 
licious use only one bud. 

In case of large plantings, at least 
set regular yearling Hibernals in per- 
manent location, a little deep, wire 
when set, and if moisture is assured 
by cultivation or adequate mulch, 
most trees will become self rooted. 
Moisture will also facilitate budding 
the following July or August—or 
while bark is slipping. 

Possibly the nurseryman could best 
wire these trees when grafted. If the 
orchardist doesn’t want to bother with 
scaffold budding, the nurseryman 
could even place one bud the second 
season of growth while in his nurs- 
ery. 

_ Do the whole process by budding 
instead of grafting. It is very simple 
and the process speedy. It comes at 
a time when the operator is not so 
busy as in the spring when grafting 
is done. Top working can guarantee 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Heres why 
most Tractors 
are equipped with 


No more vivid testimony can be offered 
for dependable performance than the 
overwhelming use of dependable Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs in farm tractors. For 
the American farmer, who has just 
completed an unprecedented work 
season in an endeavor to solve the 
greatest food production job in history, 
relies on his tractor as his principal pro- 
duction tool. He insists on maximum 
efficiency and economy and Champion 
is his favorite spark plug. Champion 
Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS—USE DEPENDABLE 
CHAMPIONS ON YOUR FARM 
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CONNECTICUT—During June and July, 
Connecticut growers had the opportunity 
of attending three meetings—the annual 
hamburger roast at the Lyman Farm, the 
Connecticut Pomological Society summer 
meeting at the Barnes Bros. Farm and 
Fruit Growers Day at the University. 
The highlights of the Barnes meeting 
was a tour of the 
400 acre apple, 
peach and pear or- 
chard as well as 
demonstrations of 
a speed sprayer, a 
movable boom 
sprayer, vapor 
dusters, dry dust- 
ers and a Frost 
Diffuser. 
Sheldon W. 
Funk, Pennsylva- 
nia fruit grower, 
was guest speaker at the Fruit Growers 
Day held in conjunction with the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut Farm and Home Week, 
from July 30 to August 1. Mr. Funk re- 





lated many interesting observations gath- 


ered from his. recent tour of the North- 
western fruit sections as well as timely 
and worth-while thoughts gathered in his 
many years of experience as a fruit grower. 

Sherman P. Hollister, Professor Emeri- 
tus of horticulture at the University, told 
of his 1945 experiences and travels in 
England and Scotland. 

Staff members of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment at the New Haven 
Station and of the University discussed 


_ timely fruit topics after which a tour was 


conducted through the experimental plots. 
These plots include studies in mulching 
blueberries, strawberry fertilization, cover 
crop vs. clean cultivation in peaches and 
apples, and dwarf root stock for apples. 

John Lyman, of Middlefield, received a 
certificate of Honorary Recognition from 
the University of Connecticut at exercises 
in connection with Farm and Home Week. 
Mr. Lyman is the seventh fruit grower to 
be so honored since this custom was es- 
tablished in 1924. “The purpose of Hon- 
orary Recognition is to signalize out- 
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“Couldn’t use these hills, Lem—’til I put on 


these B. F. Goodrich tires and got some traction.” © 


Sure you get extra traction with B. F. 
Goodrich tractor tires. In a recent poll 
farmers from coast to coast voted 2 to. 1 in 
favor of the open type tread — The B. F. 
Goodrich kind of tread. For extra traction, 
twice as many farmers preferred this kind 


of tread as preferred the two other principal 
types combined! Chances are you'll feel the 
same way once you try these tires that bite 
deep, pull hard, and clean themselves. 
When you buy tites get the kind that 
tractor owners prefer 2 to 1—get B.F. 
Goodrich’ tires. 


An advertisement of B. F. Goodrich — First in Rubber 
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‘standing devotion and fruitful service by 
men and women who have made note- 
worthy contributions to agriculture and 
— me in Connecticut.” 
any fruit growers and their fami 

attended the Song and Dance Featiaetan 
August 2. Approximately 1000 dancers 
participated in the Square Dancing under 
floodlights on the University Athletic 
Field. 

C. H. Gowdy, of Greenwich, and C B 
Young, of Wallingford, were recently re- 
elected as the Connecticut directors of 
the New York and New England Apple 
Institute. ; 

In-spite of spring frosts, poor pollina- 
tion weather, scab infections and a short 
dry period in July, fruit prospects for 
Connecticut look very good. Predictions 
are for a crop of about 1,250,000 bushels 
of apples, with peaches and pears promis- 
ing a good harvest.—Arthur C. Bobb, Ex- 
tension Fruit Specialist, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 


IOWA—This year on November 15th and 
16th the annual Little Midwest Horticul- 
tural Exposition will be presented by the 
students of horticulture at Iowa State Col- 
lege. This show is unique not only be- 
cause it is one of the largest in the 
country, but also because it is staged en- 
tirely by the students. 

The show is held in conjunction with 
the Iowa Horticultural Society, Iowa 
Fruit Growers Association, and other 
state garden and horticultural societies. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—South Carolina 
topped all states in the shipment of fresh 
peaches during 1946, final tabulations 
show. The State, with a total of 8,698 
cars, was 2,300 ahead of Georgia, which 
usually leads the way. The South Carolina 
shipments were far ahead of last year’s 
6,936 cars and information on the shipping 
showed that 33 states, Canada and Cuba 
received fruit from the Palmetto State. 
Miss Annie Belle Cribb, daughter of T. 
H. Cribb, manager of the South Carolina 
Peach Growers Association and president 
of the Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce, 
is shown with President Truman who 
seems to be taking plenty of interest in 
the excellent peaches delivered to him in 
person. 





‘President Truman accepts peaches. 
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HOME FRUIT GARDEN 
(Continued from page 7) 


tisfaction. 
"Tree fruits pose a problem. A 


Montmorency sour cherry tree 
should probably be standard, though 
the fruit of Olivet and Reine Hor- 
tense is milder and richer and larger 

rdless of a tendency for the trees 
to be shy in bearing. Two varieties 
of sweet cherry, if the climate will 

it, will be needed to provide 

llination. 

Peaches offer a great range. For 
cold northern sections, the early 
white Greensboro is still outstanding 
along with the late-ripening, yellow 
Crosby and Chili. For more favored 
sections, Marigold is a good early 
yellow. Where a freezing peach is 
desired, it may be well to wait a few 
days for Oriole which does not dis- 
color easily upon exposure to the air. 

Plums begin with the Japanese 
varieties, as Santa Rosa and Beauty. 
Shiro is clear yellow. Formosa is 
very large. The firm, meaty Euro- 
pean types follow with such kinds as 
the yellow Oullins, and the rich blue 
Sannois. Did you know that there 
isa sweet Damson, a “pitless”’ plum, 
and a variety shaped like a date? 

Pears are a questionable fruit. 
They may blight badly, and they may 
fall prey to various insects and dis- 
eases. Early in the season there is 
the bright-cheeked Elizabeth. Tyson 
isa reliable blight-resistant fall pear, 
the tree of which will live on and 
on with little attention. Clapp and 
Bartlett are standard large, yellow 


pears. Seckel has a small sym- 
metrical tree with delicious small 
fruit. 


Apples are a problem. The trees 
get large and out of hand. If there is 
any question, leave them out, along 


' with the pears. On the other hand, if 


dwarf trees are available, they are 
splendid for the fruit garden. If a 
tree is desired no taller than a man, 
insist on the Malling IX rootstock. 
If a tree the size of a peach tree is 
desired, insist on the Malling I. As 
for varieties, Yellow Transparent is 
the standard small tree with early 
yellow fruit. 

The fruit garden provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity to satisfy that 
curious instinct that all of us have 
for trying something new. There is 
more fun and interest in this sort of 
thing than there is in trying to raise 
alot of mediocre fruit. Consult ama- 
teurs, fruit lovers, local fruit men, 
the county agent, the agricultural 
college, and experiment station. Take 
Some of the fruit magazines. Get in 
touch with up-to-date nurserymen. 
This is the greatest enjoyment of the 
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fruit garden. The best book is U. P. 
Hedrick’s “Fruits for the Home Gar- 
den.” The New York State Fruit 
Testing Association at Geneva, New 
York, has at the moment the widest 
assortment of material for the home 
fruit garden, but forward-looking 
nurserymen are supplying a reason- 
able choice. 

A discussion regarding culture in 
the fruit garden really requires a 
special article but a few points may 
be briefly made. A mulch of straw 
or some such material is ideal. It 
conserves moisture, provides winter 
protection, reduces the labor of cul- 
tivation, provides a clean mat, and is 
generally attractive. A nitrogen fer- 
tilizer applied in early spring at the 
rate of about 4 pound for each year 
of tree growth will be found not far 
out of line. Apples will require more. 

Control of insects and diseases is 
often a serious problem. A hand 
duster or a knapsack sprayer will 
help, but a power outfit is essential if 
large trees are included in the gar- 
den. Maybe fogs and dusts will some 
day be perfected to replace the liquid 
spray, but for the present the spray 
is best. Custom spraying by neigh- 
bors and specialists is increasing and 
is very satisfactory. For a home- 
made outfit, a small pump, a motor, 
and a tank can be rigged up to.do 
the job. It does not take 600 pounds 
pressure in the fruit garden; 125 
pounds will do a lot of spraying. 

A general purpose spray that the 
writer has suggested, with consider- 
able misgivings, is called the “Holi- 
day Spray” for the reason that it is 
applied (1) before bloom, (2) after 
bloom, (3) Memorial Day, and (4) 
Fourth of July. It is composed of 
wéttable sulphur and rotenone mixed 
according to the manufacturer’s di- 
rections on the package. It is not the 
last word, but it is recommended to 
give “one less worm per apple” and 
is far more effective than some of 
its critics may suspect. DDT will 
undoubtedly be used more widely as 
it is better understood and will be a 
great help. In short, the insect and 
disease control problem is taking a 
turn for the better so far as the 
amateur is concerned. 

The home fruit garden, then, can 
be a garden of delight and satisfac- 
tion but like all gardens, including 
the vegetable garden and the flower 
garden, it will return in proportion 
to the time, thought, and energy put 
into it. A careful plan should be 
made, perhaps some _ enterprising 
nurseryman will do this and provide 
the plants as well. The fruit garden 
has one definite advantage; it is a 
type of gardening that can be done 


standing up! 


STANDARD PORTABLE 
PILERS MAKE EVERY INCH 
OF STORAGE SPACE HANDY 





The HANDIPILER 
Loads, unloads, elevates, stacks—handles cartons, 
bags, other packages up to 100 lbs. Light weight. 
Completely portable and self-contained. Available 
in four heights; adjustable up to 7-42, 8-42, 9-42 
and 10-14 ft.; in two widths with 14 inch and 
24 inch belt. 


The HANDIBELT 
An all purpose incline, decline or horizontal belt 
portable conveyor. Handles boxes, cartons, crates, 
bags. Either end may be raised or lowered. 
Elevates from 10 inches to 6 feet 3 inches, of 
from 30 inches to 7 feet 6 inches or any angle 
between. 


For complete information write for Bulletin AFG-106 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
Marth St. Paul 9, Minnesota 





MALONEY 


ORTHERN GROWN 


FRUIT TREES 
78r Orchard Prori?s 


These sturdy Apple, Peach, Pear and 
Cherry Trees, raised under famed 
MALONEY supervision, are top qual- 
ity stock with hardy root systems that 
survive extreme climatic condi- 
‘| tions. WRITE TODAY for big 
FREE Catalog showing all vari- 
eties. BIGGER PROFITS result 
from Maloney GUAR- 
ANTEED Fruit Trees. 


MALONEY BROS. 
NURSERY CO., INC. 


16 Circle Rd., Dansville, N.Y. 




















3 in! OTTAWA SA 


The World's Fastest. 


One motor performs all three operations. Fur- 
nished with or without attachments shown below. 
.. Thousands in use. Make BIG profits in 

the ever increasing wood 

business. Pulley for 
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THE NEW 
SUPERFINE 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE BRAND 


997+ AY PURE 
COPPER SULPHATE 


Makes Bordeaux the 
Quick, Efficient Way! 


Superfine is made by an entirely 
new process of vacuum crystali- 
zation which assures high pur- 
ity and uniformity. A premium 
product at no extra cost to you! 


NEW, QUICK WAY TO MAKE BORDEAUX 


Superfine crystals are about the 
size of coarse table salt. Pour 
them into a container and play 
the hose on them. They dissolve 
before the container is filled! 
It’s the easy and efficient way to 
make Bordeaux! 


@ FREE! send POSTCARD TODAY 
FOR VALUABLE FREE BOOKLET— 
“Bordeaux Mixture—Its Efficient Prep- 
aration and Use:’ 


Your dealer can also supply TRIANGLE 
BRAND Copper Sulphate in LARGE 
CRYSTALS, SMALL CRYSTALS, 
GRANULATED, “INSTANT” (pow- 
der) for regular Bordeaux mixture. 
Also MONOHYDRATED for Copper- 
Lime dusts. 


Oldest and best known brand! 
The standard for over 50 years 


MADE BY 





























2000°F. Flame 


For burning green 
weeds, brush, 
sprouts, also for light 
blacksmithing, thaw- 
ing, disinfecting. 
Write fer Free 
Circular 12 


KER-O-KIL MFG. CO. 
Gettysburg. Pa. or 












FOR TRACTORS 
Fast wood sawing, quickly pays 
for self. Easily moved while 
attached. Big blade. Free details. 

OTTAWA MFG. CQ. 


OTTAWA Wood Saw 





W-1032 Oak Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 


WHAT OHIO GROWERS 
ARE PLANTING 


(Continued from page 16) 
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Since Ohio peaches are produced 
in many areas for local markets and 
many high quality varieties can be 
grown, particularly if they have 
hardiness, even if they lack desirable 
shipping qualities, there is a trend 
to plant a number of varieties be- 
yond the list mentioned above. Ohio 
peach growers are also testing a 
number of the new varieties of recent 
origination upon which there is yet 
very little testing experience in the 
state. 

Elberta still leads, particularly in 
areas where commercial peach grow- 
ing is reasonably satisfactory be- 
cause the tree handles so well and 
the crop self-thins and gives grow- 
ers peaches that will handle readily 
not only on local markets but for 
shipment if necessary. For this rea- 
son it predominates in the areas 
which are producing peaches beyond 
the need for immediate local mar- 
ket. The Shippers Late Red, an EI- 
berta type peach with somewhat high- 
er color and perhaps somewhat better 
hardiness, is still a favorite particu- 
larly in Central and Southern Ohio 
plantings. Among the newer peach 
varieties Hale Haven has rapidly 
risen to prominence and over the 
state is now the leading commercial 
variety preferred for planting among 
the mid-season varieties. Golden 
Jubilee has come through the frosty 
springs of 1945 and 1946 surprising- 
ly well all over the state, and it is 
not surprising that growers rate it 
fourth in their preference for va- 
rieties in new plantings. South 
Haven is still liked by many growers 
but is losing ground to Hale Haven 
in newer plantings. Not as many J. 
H. Hale are planted as formerly be- 
cause with so many Ohio growers 
it has not been productive or profit- 
able over the long pull. 

The interest in white peaches is 
increasing but still lags way behind 
the demand for yellow. However, 
there is growing interest in Cumber- 
land and Belle of Georgia and a 
number who market at the orchard 
still find a good trade on Champion 
because of its extremely high quality 
even though it is very difficult to 
grow and handle. Growers catering 
to local roadside markets are striving 
to get a succession of varieties to 
give them a continual supply of 
peaches from their earliest to latest 
varieties. Up to now there has been 
very little interest in recent years in 


varieties that mature after 
because of the terrible mires 
Oriental fruit moth on late vais “ 
With DDT spraying showing that 
this material will control the Oriental 
moth on the fruit quite successfyjj 
there may be a revival of interest 
in the later maturing varieties which 
this survey does not reveal. How. 
ever, it has been quite striking} 
shown during the last two years that 
oriental fruit moth can be controlled 
not only on late varieties of peaches 
but also on quinces with Properly 
timed and spaced DDT sprays, so 
that these fruits may well show 4 
revival of interest in new plantings, 

Twenty-three strawberry growers 
reported on the planting trend with 
strawberries from all important 
commercial areas. There was no 
question about the variety they pre. 
ferred to predominate in new plant. 
ings. For several years Premier has 
been the most dependable and pro. 
ductive strawberry variety for Ohio 
and since it does not need to be 
shipped it is proving very satisfac. 
tory for Ohio strawberry growers 
and ranks way ahead of all other 
varieties. Probably well over 90% 
of the strawberry plantings in Ohio 
are of this variety. Catskill is still 
liked by many and ranks second in 
preference to Premier, with Dorsett 
ranking third in northern Ohio and 
Blakemore ranking third in southern 
Ohio, Fairfax is still liked by many 
who can get a premium for a high 
quality variety on local markets, and 
on heavy soils, especially in southem 
Ohio, there is still a desire to plant 
a few Gandy for late ripening straw- 
berries. The Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion reports that Midland has been 
very promising and high yielding for 
an early mid-season variety which 
ripens along with Premier in their 
variety test plots during the last two 
years. This is a round, conic berry, 
slightly darker and firmer than 
Premier and rated somewhat better 
in quality than Premier, and the 
Experiment Station suggests that 
strawberry growers in Ohio should 
try a few Midland to see how it com- 
pares with Premier under their grow- 
ing conditions. Another variety that 
is being suggested for trial 1s 
Sparkle, an attractive late mid-sea- 
son variety, high in quality and 
excellent for freezing. Robinson and 
Fairpeake have also been promising 
under tests at the Experiment Ste 
tion and are suggested for trial by 
commercial growers. 

Among everbearing varieties the 
Green Mountain has been most pfo- 
ductive and has made an excellent 
record for itself at the Experiment 
Station both with its fine June crop 
and its follow up crop of late summer 
and fall berries. 
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PEACHES AND GRAPES. 
(Continued from page 10) 


West Frontier Province, India. It re- 
yires only minimum amounts of cold 
to break the rest period and the result- 
ant early blossoming make the flow- 
ers susceptible to spring frosts. The 
wood bark and flowers are not par- 
ticularly hardy. The fruit is a yellow 
freestone. The Yunnan was brought 
to this country from Yunnan Prov- 
ince, China. This stock is much 
hardier than Shalil and has a cold 

uirement to break the rest period 
similar to that of Elberta. The fruit 
is a white-fleshed freestone. 

As yet, it has not been definitely 
determined which is the better stock 
since this can only be established by 
tests extending over a considerable 
period of years. There is, however, 
a strong tendency on the part of re- 
search workers in the South to favor 
the Yunnan. It is a more economical 
source of seed for seedlings than the 
Shalil. The Yunnan appears to be 
better adapted climatically than the 
Shalil. Seeds of the Yunnan seem to 

rminate somewhat better. These 
factors all add up to give the Yunnan 
preference over the Shalil as a root- 
stock for peaches in the South where 
nematodes are present. 

Whatever may be their relative 
merits, there are now available to 
growers on- infested lands, two stocks 
which are nematode resistant. Root- 
knot is undoubtedly one of the fac- 
tors which limits the life of peach 
trees when planted on the lighter tex- 
tured soils. In the future, with the 
reduction in cost of the Shalil and 
Yunnan nematode resistant stocks, 
unless some unforseen difficulty 
arises, more orchards will be set to 
trees budded on these stocks and 
nematode injury shall become a less 
important factor in limiting the life 
of peach trees. 

(Continued on page 25) 


A GROWER SPEAKS 
(Continued from page 19) 


true-to-name varieties. 

For best results we use raffia in 
budding ; no wax is necessary. Prop- 
erly timed and executed, results of 
ninety-eight per cent can easily be 
attained. One should see the opera- 
tion to become familiar with the prac. 
tice and its skills before attempting 
80 important a task. 

We have used nothing but hardy 
stocks in our plantings for twenty 
years. As experimentation clears up 
some of the uncertain things about 
their use, there will be no question as 
to the advisability of orchardists using 
ety stocks as an established prac- 
ce, 
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Sturdy plants, all five 
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FIVE DIFFERENT BEAUTIFUL COLORS 







ve 


A galaxy of color, Bronze, Red, Pink and White and Glowing 
Sunset. Really a sensational Mum. Each plant spreads out 
into a giant cushion bearing thousands of perfect double 
mums. Start blooming in mid-summer and last till Fall freeze. $469 








TEN DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF 


Shlox 


from soft pastel pinks to rich dark blues and brilliant reds. 
Each a field grown specimen. All ten varieties.........................-- 


IMPORTED BEAUTIFUL HOLLAND 


Here is the ever-popular annual fav- 
orite ... Phlox. Emlong offers a care- 
— sgn a of ten a 
varieties o ooming age plants, 
$275 


They’re beautiful 
beyond description 
and scarce beyond 
belief. You are for- 


that Emlong has a limited amount of these 
famous blooming size bulbs on hand and offers you ten bulbs— $225 
2 each of 5 different colors at only hin ane 
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EMLONG NURSERIES, INC., 





BORN 1850—STILL GROWING—AGE—STABILITY—PROGRESS | 


Catalog on Request 


NINETY-SEVEN YEARS OF SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
THE GREENING NURSERY CO. 


P.O. Box 605, Monroe, Michigan 











Don’t be afraid of bees. We 
furnish equipment to- keep the 
bees from stinging you, also 
books, magazines, hives and 
everything you need. Ask for 
catalogue No. F. 


Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 
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and satisfaction. 


Plant our hardy Northern grown fruit trees for dependability 
Your requirements will receive our immediate attention. 


. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS COMPANY 


Nursery 


100 Years of Progress and Service. 
Growers of finest quality, inspected true-to-name fruit trees since 
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Spend Your etsiton 


@ at this Central Florida, Country Club Hotel. 
Enjoy its championship golf course, swimming 
pool, shuffleboard, fishing, and Summer Sunshine. 
Open Dec. 20 to April | with special rates to 
Jan. 15th. Write now for full information. George 
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L. Davis, Manager, Mount Plymouth Hotel, 
Sorrento, Florida. 
FLORIODA SORRENTO, FLORIDA 
Advertisement 








From where I sit .. 4y Joe Marsh 








Bert Childers put an ad in the 
Clarion the other day. Here’s what 
it said: 

“Planted more melons than I 


can eat this year. Stop by and pick 
as. many as you want. All free.” 


As you can guess, plenty of folks 
sent their kids over and plenty of 
the parents came too. They cer- 
tainly stripped Bert’s melon patch 
in ne time. And then when they 
were ready to go home, Bert 
treated all the kids to lemonade, 
and offered the grownups a glass 
of ice-cold sparkling beer. 


Naturally it puzzled some folks, 


Bert Childers 
and the Melon Patch 


but Bert explains: “It’s always 
given me a big kick to share things 
with others when I can afford to 
—whether it’s the melons, or the 
lemonade, or beer. I guess I just 
like to indulge my whims.” 


From where I sit, if we had more 
“self-indulgent” people like Bert 
—who believe in indulging in such 
decent “‘whims” as share and 
share alike, live and let live, this 
tired old world of ours would be 
a whole lot better off! 


Gre Wassh, 





Copyright, 1946, United States Brewers Foundation 
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UNDERSTOCKS 


IN THE NORTH 
(Continued from page 11) 


haleb rootstocks are capable of abund- 
ant fruit production. The questi 
that naturally arises in the mind of 
one working in rootstocks is—Are 
these varieties on Mahaleb as free 
from distase and therefore, as lon 
lived as they would be on Tootstocks 
more closely related botanically? Re. 
cent studies at the Geneva Station 
show that in cases where Mahaleb 
seedlings compose a considerable por- 
tion of the trunk, they have a marked 
dwarfing influence. These indicated 
affinity differences could be reflected 
in reduced longevity. As cherry leaf- 
spot becomes a less serious problem 
due to more effective sprays and bet. 
ter application equipment, nursery- 
men may revert to the use of Mazzard 
seedling. This, however, is provided 
that sources of hardy American 
grown seed are developed. The writer 
can report favorably on some Maz. 
zard selections made more than twelve 
years ago at the Pennsylvania Station, 
and growfi at Purdue since. 

The writer is continuing breeding 
and selection of nematode and disease 
resistant strains, of a hardy plum 
stock. There is need for a more uni- 
form rootstock than the now avail- 
able Myrobolan seedling. Progress is 
being made and a uniform hardy plum 
stock is forthcoming. 


Old Home Stock 


Pear culture will show an upward 
trend in acreage in the mid-west when 
an economical method is developed 
for producing Old Home on its own 
roots and thus avoid blight infection 
of the seedling pear roots now used in 
propagation. Old Home serves well 
as a blight resistant trunk and scaf- 
folds for pear trees in the Middle 
West. 

Studies are under way to obtain fire 
blight resistant quince stocks for 
dwarfing pears, but no strains suitable 
for commercial use are available to 
date. 

Taking all factors into considera- 
tion our studies at Purdue lead us to 
recommend own-rooted Virginia 
Crab as the most satisfactory under- 
stock for apples. Starting with the 
Selection of a better rootstock for 
Grimes we have expanded the studies 
to test the Virginia Crab as an under- 


| stock for Delicious, Golden Delicious, 


Jonathan, McIntosh, Rome and Tur- 
ley. We have encountered some coir 
patability problems, but these have 
been overcome by using red fruited 
sports or compatible strains of 

above varieties top worked into the 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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MODERN : 
“fLAME-THROWER 


KILLS WEEDS! 


LY... + PERMANENTLY 
DEFINITE S000 USERS 


famous kerosene torch burns out weeds, 
i stalks, with its 2000 F. fame. Destroys 
insect-pests, rodents; thaws; splits rocks; dis- 
infects poultry and livestock quarters. Has 
99 practical uses. Immediate oe 







SINE EQUIPMENT (AFB) 
. oegear PENNA. 








FARMERS 
WHOLESALE NURSERY 


PAUL PATTERSON, Owner 


A dependable source for true to name fruit 
trees. We specialize in commercial ac- 
counts, and exercise every care in keeping 
our varieties straight. 


Write for prices. 


P.0. Box 65 Smithville, Tennessee 


You Get What You Buy 
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ORIGINAL CHIN-CHINS 

moeney-meokiag Gient Chinchilles. 

King of off Rebbits. Gergeeus fur. 

Big demand. Big profits. Smell cepitel. 
An ideal busi for yhedy enywh 


WILLOW BROOK FARM R-324 Sellersville 
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CRICAN FRUIT GROWER, published monthly at 
eT hic. for October. "1B46. 
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(My commission expires Eiarcn 25, 1948.) 
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scaffolds of 4 to 6 year old Virginia 
Crab trees on their own roots estab- 


‘lished in orchard locations. 


Progress is being made in economi- 
cal methods of producing own-rooted 
apple stocks, and such studies will 
expand the use of hardy disease re- 
sistant stocks. : 

As the initial paragraph states, 
progress in rootstock development is 
slow, but the results are obviously 
a paramount factor in the economy 
of the fruit growing industry. 


PEACHES AND GRAPES 
(Continued from page 23) 


Grapes 

While the American bunch grape is 
not one of the most important fruit 
crops in the Southeast, it is grown on 
a small scale over rather wide areas. 
The principal difficulty in growing it 
economically in this section is the 
short life-span of the vineyard. This 
has been attributed to many causes, 
such as various root troubles, but it is 
more likely that this species of grape 
is unadapted to the climate of the 
Southeast. Vineyards of these grapes 
planted in the Piedmont region of the 
Southeast look very promising for 
three and sometimes four years and 
produce high yields for a year or two 
but then simply die out. As a solution 
to this problem research workers 
turned their attenton to grafting on 
rootstocks which by increasing vigor 
would cause the scion varieties to be 
longer lived. 


American Varieties 

In several of the southern states 
considerable attention has been given 
to studies on the adaptability of 
American grape varieties when 
grafted on various stocks. Out of all 
this work, the Dog Ridge variety 
(Vitus champini) seems to be super- 
ior to all other stocks tested. This 
grape is native to the limestone hills 
of southwestern Texas. It is adapted 
to the climatic environment of the 
southern states and the scion varie- 
ties grafted on it are more vigorous 
and productive and longer lived than 
the same varieties on their own roots. 

The principal objection to its use at 
this time has been the difficulty of 
getting grafted vines from nurseries. 
Nurserymen have been reluctant to 
add this to their already complex 
operation. This will make the orig- 
inal cost of vines more expensive but 
the longer life of the vineyards under 
southern conditions. would seem to 
offset this extra expense. 





FREE BOOKLET 
AVAILABLE 


ATKINS 7: SAWS 


ATKINS 


E.C. ATKINS & COMPANY 


IMDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
Agents or Dealers in ties the World Over 








FRUIT TREES 


for Fall and Spring Delivery 

We are one of the largest growers of 
Fruit Trees and supply Quality True to 
Name Trees at fair prices. Send today for 
our 1946 catalog. Good fruit trees con- 
tinue to be scarce. Order 
early to. avoid disappointment. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Our 
66th Year. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
155 Maple Street Dansville, N. Y. 




















Solve all your 
PACKING PROBLEMS: 


Wood Cases—New and Used 
Plain—Full Depth—Open Top— 
Steel Strapping 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Order today poy + —_ 100,000 
1'A” wide—I0/,” high—I7%" long. 
For complete information—Write, wire, or 


AETWA BOTTLE & CONTAINER COMPARY 5 


Central 8799 
1066 Pant Brown Bids. St. Louis 1, Misseurl & 
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FRUIT TREES, RASPBERRY 
AND BLUEBERRY PLANTS 
For Fall Planting 
—- Line, Apple, Peach, Pear, 
ars ae bers, 





mwa 


Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box F106, Princess Anne, Md. 














OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER. Count each initial and whole number as one word. 


ADDRESS AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 





APPLES 





APPLES: GRIMES GOLDEN, JONATHAN, DELICIOUS, 
Stayman Winesap, Rome Beauty. Carefully and 
packed in bus hel baskets. Apply to: AVALON FRUIT 
FARM, L. B. Yaple, Prop’r., Chillicothe, Ohio. 








BABY CHICKS 


67 BR. VARIETIES BABY CHICKS, EGGS, BREED- 
ing Stock. Duc Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Chickens, 
Bantams, Free handsome catalogue, colored pictures, 
Polish; Hamburgs; Andalusians ; 
Sussex; Gients: Cornish ; Houdans; Minorcas; eleven beau- 
tiful varieties Wyandottes and Rocks; Australorps ; Span- 
ish; Buttercups; Anconas; Orpingtons ; Rhode Islands; 
New Hampshires; Brahmas; Yokohamas; Turkens ; Vik- 
ings; 10 varieties Hybrids. MURRAY McMURRAY 
HATCHERY, Box B24, Webster City, Iowa. 














BEES 





1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


INDUSTRIOUS AND CAPABLE YOUNG MAN WITH 
training and experience for orchard foreman southwest- 
ern Ohio. Modern home, on highway. Fuel, meat and dairy 
furnished. Write particulars, AMERICAN FRUIT GROW- 
ER, Box 55, 1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED ORCHARDIST TO SUPER- 
vise fully equipped 70 acre orchard. Six room dwelling 
with electric. Attractive contract. Write BOX 58, AMER- 
ag eed GROWER, 1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland 
3, 0. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


SAVE TREES i TRE—TEX FROM RABBITS, 
Mice, Gophers, Tree-borer, Scab, Winter-kill. Save Every 
Tree. One pound enough for 100 to 150 trees. Used at 
fechastvien’ since 1942. Also used in spray dust. IT 
STICKS. Lasts over a year. Unused portion never spoils. 
U. S. Patent Trademark, 1946. Sold under absolute guar- 
antee, One pound, $1. Ten pounds $9. 50 pounds $45. 
(prepaid). 100 pounds $80, Kg ge not a Testi- 
monials and references sen request. REV. E. L. 
= KERLEY, ORCHARDVIEW, "mex 91, * Noblesville, ‘In- 
ana. 





PEACH TREES—BEST NEW 
ties. PEACH RIDGE FARMS, Clemna south 
= Tig to 2a SURSERY GROWN 

maples to 2 ch di SUGAR 
into sap bush few years. No ‘oon ss oa wil 
POTTER NI URSERY East Springfield: we Yon 


EVERGREENS: ee AND TRAN 


for Christmas tree, forest NSPLANTS 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES, bom planting. SUNCRERr 


























47 COLONIES BEES. 20 CAUCASIANS. HONEY CROP 
ona greed $800.00. FLOYD BLACKMAN, R 
ew York. 








DOGS 


+. 
ae SALE—DOGS OF THE HUNTING BREEDS. 
Coon, Opossum, Mink, Squirrel, Fox, Rabbit dogs. Judged 
by appearance. Ten days trial.. Write for literature and 
conditions, of sale. Prices reasonable. J. N. RYAN KEN- 
NEL, Murray, Kentucky. 


EDUCATIONAL 














MORE PROSPERITY IN OREGON. GROW UP WITH 
Western Oregon. Development. Splendid Openings for 
Dairying or General Ranching. Professional, Dentists, 
— Profit from Timber Income. No cold weather 
r bad winds. Contact HENRY C. KELLEY, Realtor, 
Bank Building, Sutherlin, Oregon. 
LARGE ESTATES—CATTLE, GRAIN FARMS. FREE 
Catalog. OLD BELT REALTY COMPANY, Chase City, 
Virginia. 
BUILD STREAMLINED PLYWOOD KITCHEN CAB- 
inets! Plans 25c. PLAYNE CABINETS, 4617-Johnson 
Avenue, Western Springs, Illinois. 











EARTHWORM CULTURE. SEND POSTCARD FOR 
valuable free bulletin on ‘‘Earthworms: Their intensive 
Propagation and Use in Soil- Building.” ** DR, THOMAS 
J. BARRETT, Dept. 7, Box 488, Roscoe, California, 
a COURSES AND SELF-INSTRUC- 
tion books slightly used. id, ited. Exchanged, All 
subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete information and 100-page illustrated 
bargain catalog FREE! Write—NELSON COMPANY, 
Dept. 2-65, Chicago 5, Illinois. 











FLOWERS 


DELPHINIUM. GROWER OF WORLD’S_ FINEST 
Giants; also Hardy English Border Carnation. Free Liter- 
ature on request. OFFERMAN GARDENS, 4709 W. 
Stevens, Seattle 6, Washington. 





LATEST WALNUT CRACKER—DIRECT FROM MAN- 
ufacturer. Benn Thompson, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
ENGLISH SPARROWS EAT AND DESTROY FRUIT. 
Make your own trap that will catch thousands. Write 
for details. ROY VAIL, La Grange 24, Indiana. 


MUSIC BOXES 


I WILL REPAIR YOUR PRICELESS INSTRUMENT 
with the care that you yourself would use. MARK 
NOVACK, 157 Clark Road, Brookline (Boston), Ran 
(We have fine music boxes for sale, also.) 























NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—MILLIONS OF THEM. 
Twenty Varieties of first class plants. Write for price list. 
ANNA STRAWBERRY NURSERY, Anna, Illinois. 














FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


TWO ONLY, BATES COMBINATION FRUIT SIZER, 
Cleaner and Polisher. Only led and patented 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—MISSIONARY, KLONDYKES, 
Blakemore. $6.00 per thousand in lots of 10,000. TEN- 
ae SUPREME, $10.00 per thousand. 150 acres cer- 

Plants. G. W. BAGWELL PRESERVING COM- 
PANY, 1500 Chestnut, Chattanooga, Tennessee. se 








manufactured to protect de@icate fruit from bruising. 
Savings soon pay for machine. Unable to supply trade. 
Am offering to sell territorial rights to manufacturer and 
sell on royalty basis. GEORGE BATES, Manufacturer, 
Kingston, New York. 
FOR SALE, IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, NEW APPLE 
graders complete with receiving conveyor, cull eliminator, 
polisher, roller picking table, and two sizing units to sive 
three commercial sizes of apples. Also new 400 bushe 
capacity peach graders complete with mony oo Wate 
HAMILTON COMPANY, Ephrata, Lancaster County, 








CHAINS—TRACTOR, TRUCK, BUS. ALL eens Ss. 
Light and Heavy. Immediate Shipment. Write for circu- 
lar. HORNER TRACTOR SALES, Geneva, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—ONE MOUNT GILEAD NO. 6-C HY- 

draulic Cider Press. Capacity 1200 gallons daily. Good 

— Priced $150.00. THAD LOVELESS, Gillespie, 
ois. 





SAVE $50.00 TO $100.00. BUILD YOUR OWN CARGO, 
dump or cattle a with a complete Mastercraft Trailer 
Chassis. Two tilting and stationary ready for body. 
and price. MASTERCRAFT 
R.F.D., Wethersfield 9, Conn. 


s 
Write for specifications 
TRA ILERS, 





SALE—ONE LARGE CAPACITY CIDER PRESS, 
ae. racks and all in good condition. Also one Sparkler 
Cider Filter, Model 14-D-4, 125 to 150 gals. per hour. 
REYNOLDS ORCHARDS, W. W. Reynolds, Utica, O! Onto. 
FOR SALE: CIDER PRESSES AND SUPPLIES, 
ple and peach Electro Magnetic Sizers. W. G. WONKLES 

MACHINERY COMPANY, 185 Oakland Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 
GRINNELL AUTOMATIC FIRE SPRINKLER. VERY 
large Cider Press. J. S. STANLEY, Route 3, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 
PRUNING TOOLS, LAMINITE TREE GUARDS. HAM- 
ilton Spray Guns, etc. Wrive for price list. TYSON OR- 
CHARD SERVICE, Flora Dale, Pa. Established 1900. 











HYBRED RASPBERRY—POTOMAC’ (RUBUS NEG- 
lectus) Red x Black cross originated by our USDA which 
thrives on all soils. Very productive, large, easy to pick, 
deep purple fruit of finest dessert or canning quality. Vig- 
orous upright canes, thornless, disease resistant and very 
winter hardy. Prices of ‘Potomac’ for October or April 
Planting $3.00 per 25; $6.00 per 50 prepaid; $95.00 per 
1000. W. A. BENTS NURSERIES, Fruit and Evergreen 
Specialists, Cresco, Iowa, May we quote prices on Fruits 
and Evergreens? 
BLUEBERRY (CULTIVATED) BY 
grower (associated member), Stanley, Jersey, — 
plants $2.00 each. 100—$1.75 each; excellent and 
cane (pruned for a future). BLUEBERRY AC HES, care 
of W. A. Heffelman, 2420 K. Market, Akron 5, Ohio. 
NORTHERN SELECTED, STATE INSPECTED, 
plants, Aroma, Aberdeen, Blakemore, Beaver, 
Catskill, Dellmar, Dorsett, Fairfax, rte Dunlap, May 
time, Robinson, Red Star, 100-$3.25; 250-$7.50; 500- 
14. oe Gem, Minnesota No. 1166, Mastodon, (ever- 
ng), 25-$2.10; 50-$3.80; 100-$6.15. 





beari Viking, Latham, 
Cc hief. Newburg raspberry plants, 10-$1.50: 25-$3.50; 
100-$13.50, ge BRULE VALLEY NURSERIES, 
Brule, Wiscons' 





“BRUNES ave NEW EVERBEARING STRAW- 
ae. a flavor, wonderful canner and freezer, 

very sw and hardy. Folder free. BRUNES STRAW- 
BERRY NURSERY, Pequot Lakes, Minnesota. 
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PEACH AND APPLE TREES 

plums, cherries, nuts, berries, oe PEARS, 

FEaNESGnE NUMSERY CoM ay tate Bm 

land, Tennessee. COMPANY, Bex 202, 

FRUIT TREES GROW CONTRA 

cepted in lots of 5,000 to 100,000 tres py on 

contract prices budded or grafted especially f, 

livery 1046, 1947, 1048, ‘and 1049. “Apples for you De 

apricots, prunes, cherries, grapevines, " State oa 

number of each variety wanted. TEN: y 

COMPANY, Box (-202, aie TANASE NURS 

THORNLESS BOY SENBERRY | P ‘i 

THOMPSON NURSERIES, Spring Chis Teane EETE 

FRUIT AND NUT TREES.—A CO) 

ment of peach, apple, prune, plum, Chere ee Aaa RT. 

nectarine, walnut, filbert, almond trees, ete, Ee 

plants, roses, evergreens, flowering and shade trees, 

—_ yng tems. Write for our — 

catalogue listing new and impro 7 

TIN VALLEY NURSERIES, Routes. f H sine i i 

WE HAVE NEW VARIETIES ore 

trees to offer. Write for description and Dies rag 

planting. VIRGINIA TREE FARM, Woodlaw: Virgin 

FOR SALE yo Biya BLIGH 

Chestnut trees. Fruit tree and Seedlings RESISTING 

VIRGINIA TREE FARM. Woodiose Virginia 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—100. BLAK 

a, oe list — all leading san “ 

cluding Everbearing, as well as vine be 

LER BROTHERS, ‘Judsonia, Arkansas 8" Wale 

FRUIT TREES AND BERRY PLANTS IN AN EXTEN. 

sive assortment of varieties offered by Virginia's 

Growers. Write for Free Copy 44 Page eg ae 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, 
ORCHARDS FOR SALE 

FOR SALE: 30 ACRE APPLE ORCHARD 

Buren County, Michigan. On main highway, moins od 

Write BOX 437, Lawton, Michigan. 

ORCHARD FARMS: 59 AND 80 ACRES; EACH % 

_—, of = a — Pad apples, peaches and sweet 

cherries; splendid modern homes; spring water, BROWN 

REALTY, Ashland, Ohio. ie 

FOR SALE: 85 ACRE FARM AND ORCHARD, LAND 4 

in high state of cultivation. Located on U. 8. 

second highest traveled highway in Kentucky, hae A 

south of Paducah. 30 acres in orchard peaches 6 year 

old, 2 acres in apples. Peaches produced nice crop Pr "5 

and 46. Excellent for Roadside market and tourist camp, 

REA electricity across frontage. Only 30 minutes from 

Kentucky Lake now being developed by the State and 

TVA. This farm has vast possibilities. For particulars 


write H. C. DINWIDDIE, Mayfield, Kentucky. 


MANISTEE CO. 220 ACRES. 50 ACRES TIMBER, 60 

Acres orchard, Cherries, peaches, apples, pears, Complete 
dafry. 30 milk cows. Income tax shows $17,426.36 Jast 
year. AMY FLINK (salesperson), 70 Alexandrine W. 
Detroit, Michigan. (John L. Sullivan, Broker). 


NINETY ACRE PRIME APPLES, TWENTY THOU- 
sand. Cash. INQUIRE WILLIAM HARKNESS, Saegers- 
town, Pa. 

APPLE ORCHARD—OVER 2,000 APPLE = Soe 
standard varieties in full bearing, 5 acres 

Good 6 room house, electricity. Fruit house with a "org 
pe eg optional. Write KERN & BETSCH 

cothe, 0. 


147 ACRE PEACH, APPLE ORCHARD, com 
Exceptional buildings, splendid home. LOOP REALTY, 
Salem, Ohio. 


29. ACRE ORCHARD, ROADSIDE MARKET. PLANT 
nursery Equipment, on U. S. Highway 40. * $22,000.00, 
0. SCHWOB, Lewisburg, Ohio. 


FREE . CATALOG.’ 200 IOWA FARMS. RUSSELL 
SMITH, Fairfield, Iowa. 





























TWO THOUSAND TWO-YEAR OLD 4% FT. TALL 
Hale Haven Peach Trees for immediate or spring de- 
livery. Every tree in perfect condition, all treated with 
thirty-two percent nitrogen. Will bear heavy in 1948. 
Write me for price and full details. HERBERT D. 
CHAMBERLAIN, M.D., McArthur, Ohio. 

DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, EES, SMALL 
fruits, Ornaments, and General Nursery Stock Combined 
a and Planting Guide free. CUMBERLAND 





RSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee. 








HAVING CAR TROUBLE? NEW, USED, GUARAN- 
teed auto, truck parts, save money. Transmission special- 
ts. Describe needs; immediate resiy. ves. 2930 AZ 
orth Western, Chicago 18, Dlinois. 


HORSE TRAINING 


or TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A BOOK 

every farmer and horseman should -have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address BERRY SCHOOL iad HORSE- 
MANSHIP, Dept. 1310, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

















MAGAZINES 


FREE! AMERICAN RURALIST MAGAZINE, 
months. Remit 10c to cover mailing cost. 506 OARLAND 
Indianapolis 1, Indiana. 

BETTER FRUIT MAGAZINE, MONTHLY; EASTERN 
Fruit Grower, a each $1 year. MAGAZINE MART, 
Plant City 11, Florida. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED AN EXPERIENCED, AMBITIOUS APPLE 
grower, mechanically inclined, to manage about sixty 
acres of bearing orchard located in Illinois. Either salary 
or share basis. Home furnished. Reply to BOX 57, 
AMER IT GROWER, 1370 Seante Street, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio, stating terms expected and giving 
references. 


26 




















STRAWBERRY PLLA NT S—KLONDIKE, DUNLAP, 
Aroma, Blakemore, gwen 100, $1.25; 250, $2. : 
500, $4.50; 1000, $8.0 Tennessee Shipper, ‘Tennessee 
preme, 100, $1. aes 250. $2.75; 500, $5.00; 1000, 2.00; 
a4 e or Everbearing 100, $1. 45; 250, 

500, ; 1000, eet. 00. SHIPPED Prepaid. + Neer 
NU. ROERIES, Cleveland, Tennessee. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE ANY SEASON. 

Aromas and Blakemores—100 for $4.00; = for $9.00; 

500 for $15.00 and 1000 plants for $28.00. ‘*Yellows-free’’ 

Blakemores—100 for $5.33; 250 for $12. 00; 500 for 

$20.00; 1000 plants for $37. 33. All shipments ‘by express 

ocnarees collect. JUG BRAND FRUIT FARM, Colcord, 
ahoma. 


WBERRY PLANTS — BLAKEMORE, MISSION- 

ry at 190 for $2.00; 500 for $5.00; Postpaid. 1000 for 
$8 00.- Teesbeneing at $15.00 per 1000. Boysenberry thorn- 
less at 20c each. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Birchwood, Tenn. 


NEW CANADIAN RASPBERRIES INCLUDING MADA- 
waska—a variety as hardy as Latham and much earlier, 
the finest canning variety for the North, EDWARD LOW- 
DEN, Hamilton, Ontario. 

NEW HARDY VARIETIES OF TESTED PEACH 
trees. Catalog freee MARKHAM FRUIT BREEDER, 
Flora, Lllinois. 


IMPROVED BLUEBERRIES. DELICIOUS U. 8. GOV’T 
Hybrids large as grapes. 2 Yr. Plants 70 cents each, 
00 per dozen. 3 Yr. Bearing Age Plants $1.35 each. 
15.50 doz. Geo. C. MORSE, Williamson, New York. 




















PATENTS 


NATIONAL TRADE “ COMPANY, MUNSEY 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


CENTURY DELIVERS WORK AND SERVICE THAT 
can't be beat. Sixteen Famous Century-Tone a 
8-exp. roll 30c. FREE Mailers. CENTURY PHOTO 
SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


PIGEONS 


FANCY WHITE FANTAIL a CHAS. DINKEL- 
MEYER, North Bellmore, L.1., New York. 


PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, GUINEAS, WA- 
terfowl. Thirty Varieties Pigeons. Free Circular. JOHN 
HASS, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


PIGEON LOFT, SHERMAN OAKS, CALIF. —MONTH- 
ly. Helpful articles, excellent ‘pictures; fancy, 
utility pigeons. Sample dime. Seven-month trial subserlp- 
tion $1.00. Satisfaction assured. 





























POULTRY MAGAZINE 


YOUR GREATEST POULTRY PROBLEM WILL “es 
simple when you read American Poultry ie 
larly. 500, a poultrymen do, why not you? 3 in is 
5 years $1.00. AMERICAN POULTRY JOU 

South Clark, Chicago, Mlinois. 




















PLANT CONSULTANT 


BLUEBERRY—GROWER CONSULTANT; YOU MAY 
have blueberry soil and a real profit waiting—We 

on your soil, the better varieties, propagating and com- 
plete service AT YOUR LOCA’ ‘A TION—reasonable 
BLUEBERRY ACRES, care W. A. Heffelman, 2420 2 
Market, Akron 5, Ohio. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 











= PRINTING 


——.8% x 11 Letterheads $5.75, 6% Envelopes 
PRINTING. SY ards $4.25. All prices per 1000. We print 
45.50, BusSend your order today. IMPERIAL PRESS, 


Imperial, Pa. 











RUBBER 


- me yr Rubber requirements are _important— 
SUBBER ES get it when you want it. Belts—rubber 
iow ts—coats—gloves—hose—spray bulbs—aprons— 
ing strips. Get our Price Sheet and Catalog today. 
BN ADWAY RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
louisville 2, Kentucky. 


a 
SIGN PAINTING 


QUICK SIGN PAINTING. USE LETTER PATTERNS. 
rid sloppy work and wasted time. Write for descriptive 
Avoid TOL RAHN, Box B1331, Central Ave., Chicago 


5], Illinois. 




















WELDING 


ELECTRIC WELDER, 110 VOLT AC-DC; 
ge solders, cuts all metals, easy to use; full 
jons. Complete with power unit, flame and metallic 
are attachments, carbons, fluxes, » mask. Guaranteed 
One Year. Only $19.95. Used by the Navy. Splendid for 
farm use. MAGIC WELDER MFG. CO., 241 LS C 
st, New York, New York. 











NEW APRICOT VARIETY 
The Sun Glo, (left) a new apricot variety 
found in the yard of Entiat valley rancher 
Otto Heider, is compared to Tilton (top). 


and Wenatchee: (bottom) varieties, all 

picked at about the correct shipping stage 

of ripeness. The Sun Glo was bright orange, 

while the others were green. The new 

opricot is larger, and has a high gloss. 

Nurseryman W. D. Plough of Wenatchee 
plans to patent the variety. 


Sawdust Makes Good 
Fruit Tree Mulch 


Many kinds of material ranging 
from paper to glass wool have been 
used as mulches for fruit frees, dis- 
closes J. H. Gourley, of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Straw, hay, and orchard mowings 
have been most commonly used. 

The Experiment Station has used 
both hardwood and pine sawdust and 
also shavings for a number of years 
in contrast with wheat straw, alfalfa, 
timothy, and others. 

The chief question has been about 
soil acidity and it may be stated that 
after 12 years of treatment the soil 
is little or no more acid than it is under 
bluegrass sod. The soil under the lat- 
ter has a pH of 5.22, the hardwood 
sawdust 5.07, the softwood sawdust 
5.07, hardwood shavings 5.20, and 
Wheat straw 5.35. Contrary, to the 
common conception, no objection to 
sawdust from the standpoint of soil 
acidity is justified from Station ex- 
perience. 
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UEPE METHODS, 
Dept. 77-K, Mitwaukee, 


SUGAR ADDS TO 
AUTUMN GLORY 


Lirt-over sugar is mainly re- 
sponsible for many of the brilliant 
shades of autumn foliage, according to 
a popular leaflet on the subject issued 
by the Forest Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Many sup- 
pose that frost is responsible for the 
color changes, but colors change be- 
fore cold weather as the trees prepare 
for winter. 

“All during the spring and sum- 
mer,” says the leaflet, “the leaves 


have served as factories, where the’ 


foods necessary for the tree’s growth 
have been manufactured. Chlorophyll 
bodies make the food for the tree by 
combining carbon taken from the air 
with hydrogen, oxygen, and various 
minerals supplied in the water which 
the roots gather. 

“In the fall when the cool weather 


causes a slowing down of the vital 
processes, the work of the leaves 
comes to an end. The machinery of 
the leaf factory is dismantled; the 
chlorophyll is broken up into the vari- 
ous substances of which it is com- 
posed, and whatever food there is on 
hand is sent to the body of the tree to 
be stored for use in the spring. 

“All that remains in the cell cavi- 
ties of the leaf is a watery substance 
in which a few oil globules and crys- 
tals, and a small number of yellow, 
strongly refractive bodies can be seen. 
These give leaves the yellow coloring 
so familiar in autumnal foliage. 

“Tt often happens that there is more 
sugar in the leaf than can readily be 
transferred back to the tree. When 
this is the case the chemical combina- 
tion with other substances produces 
many color shades, varying from the 
brilliant red of the dogwood to the 
more. austere red-browns of the oaks.” 












REGISTERED BLACK CAPS—safest to plant. 
All others TWICE State Inspected. 


BRISTOL. LOGAN & MORRISON BLACK RASPBERRIES 
NEWBURGH & LATHAM RED RASPBERRIES 
BLUEBERRIES—improved cultivated varieties. 


BOYSENBERRIES—regular and thornless. 


ASPARAGUS—HORSERADISH—RHUBARB ROOTS 
Write for complete information and prices. 
State varieties and quantities wanted. 


New Carlisle, Ohio 


W.N. SCARFF’S SONS, _—_Box 131, 


Members Ohio State Horticultural Society for over 50 Years 


rFFs Berry Pl 


Best for Commercial— 


Finest for Home Planting 
Special Low Prices in quantity lots 
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Broaoway RusBer MFG. CO. LOuisviLLe 2, Ky. 


LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 


HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 

Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 

while you walk. More than 40 years of 

success. Praised and en- 
by multitudes. 
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—_ trees —< lifting. pulled 
y tractor—easily swung into posi- 
tion. Saws large and small logs. 
Safety Friction Clutch. The most 
useful, low-priced tractor saw ever 
built. Thousands in use—NEW im- 


more -useful 

a? thanever.Saw SS pon 
i igh. e your - 

while prices ore! ig’ you = 







OTTAWA MFG. CO., D1032 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
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OPEN FRAME SAWS ‘ 
POLE SAWS SWIVEL SAWS 


Write for pruning equipment folder. 
JOHN C. BACON CO. Gasport, N.Y. 


























RED RASPBERRIES 


LATHAM-NE WBURGH-SUNRISE 
INDIAN SUMMER—CHIEF 


Quantity prices for fall planting ‘‘Certified’’ disease 
free plants. Write for free catalog. 4 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


107 Orchard Crest 
FARIBAULT MINNESOTA 














IMPROVED, GRAFTED NUT TREES 
Also save your fruit, plant mulberries for 
birds—select Hon for deer. List 
free. Nut Tree Nurseries, Box 65C, Down- 
ingtown, Penna. 








HUNT'S GRAFTING WAXES 
RODENT REPELLENT, ETC. 


M. J. Beck Co., Box 7, Lansing 1, Mich. 
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Apple Harvest 


Tue great battle of the season is 
over and now we are witnessing the 
glorious rush for the spoils. We must 
admit that Mother Nature has been 
kind and gentle to our orchards once 
again. She has not spent her in- 
domitable wrath upon them in a ruth- 
less attempt to cheat man out of the 
rich rewards of his industry. 

True, apple growers have had some 
hard knocks during the year, but none 
sO severe as to condemn the “gods” 
for not showing them a little sympa- 
thy. It seems to do an apple grower’s 
heart good to peer into the misty fu- 
ture and predict the worst that could 
happen to his coveted crop. But then, 
it never turns out quite that bad, so he 
ends the season in high spirits. 

The trees gracing the gentle slopes 
and peaceful valleys _ scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our land are now hanging fuller of 
rich healthful fruit than they were last 
year. For this we can be thankful. A 
good and bountiful harvest promotes 
a feeling of good will that pervades 
the minds of thoughtful people. 

It is the harvest that captures our 
sight and imagination at this moment. 
For weeks the orchardist has been 
keeping a watchful eye upon his red- 
dening and yellowing apples while at 
the same time casting wary glances 
skyward. A delayed hail storm could 
in a split second change joys and 
profits into sorrow and losses. The 
Old-Man-Of-the-Winds could easily 
touch the fairy breezes of the valley 
and transmute them into mighty roar- 
ing winds that would tear every apple 
from its bosom and dash them to the 
ground, torn, bruised and bleeding. 
These experiences are not unknown to 
the orchardist and the wise never dis- 
count them until the fruits are safely 
stored away. 

To the old timers the apple harvest 
of our day has lost much of its charm 
and glory. They reminisce of the days 
when wagon-loads of apples trekked 
to the community cider mill, of the 
days when everybody in the com- 
munity turned out to pick the apple 
crop and of the time when the apple 
barrel was in its pride and glory. In- 
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deed there was then a good bit of 
romance centered around the apple 
harvest that is lacking in our harvest 
this fall. 

In those days apple growing was not 
centered in large concentrated areas 
as it is now. On the contrary, the mil- 
lions of trees supplying the apples of 
American tables were growing on 
thousands of farms stretching over 
most of the northern two-thirds of the 
nation. 

Now we have a radically different 
scene for our apple harvest. The 
greatest panorama is observed in the 
valleys of the Pacific Northwest where 
over one-fourth of the entire crop is 
now being taken from the trees. A pos- 
sible second in magnitude of harvest 
is the Shenandoah Valley and a third 
the Hudson Valley. Neither can we 
omit the long stretches of Michigan 
orchards along the western shore of 
Lake Michigan, the orchard dotted 
hills of New England, and the large 
commercial orchards of the mid-west, 
Pennsylvania, western New York and 
the Atlantic coast. 

This change in the scene of harvest- 
ing has introduced some new charac- 
ters that half a century ago played 
only a small part in the event. It 
brought itinerant workers to help 
salvage the crop because the industry 
had outgrown the supply of pickers in 
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the local area. When fruit growing 
took on the cast of “big business” it 
was forced to employ a kind of “fac- 
tory worker” and to mechanize itself 
to the limit. Gone were the days when 
the local people could turn out and 
pick and pack the apple crop. Gone 
with those days were the romances of 
a group of people working together 
for a common interest. On to the 
stage came new devices to speed up 
picking and packing which was to 
displace some workers but to give 
jobs to the more skilled and mechan- 
ically minded. 

This has been the picture on the 
screen of American history for the 
past several decades: the disappear- 
ance of small working groups of peo- 
ple, each interested in the other’s af- 
fairs, and the rise of massive groups 
of people or small groups with power- 
ful influences upon the conduct of s0- 
ciety. Perhaps these methods of or- 
ganization have been necessary for 
man to keep abreast of the fleeting 
progress of his mechanical genius. 
Sometimes we think maybe he has net 
kept up well enough. ; 

An abundant apple harvest this 
year, is indeed an encouragement fot 
tomorrow, for it is in the throes of 
continuous productivity that a demo 
cratic people find their greatest ma 
terial security. 
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Your industry is one of hundreds served by Union Pacific. 
Every shipper is assured of efficient, dependable transpor- 
tation when materials or merchandise are earmarked for the 
Strategic Middle Route, uniting the East with the Midwest, 
Intermountain, and Pacific Coast States. 


Union Pacific provides specifically designed cars, various 
services and departments, to assure proper handling of a 
wide diversity of products. 


Union Pacific’s facilities and equipment are ready to meet 
the heaviest needs of commerce. Traffic experts are stationed 
from coast-to-coast. They will help you with that next ship- 
ment— and every shipment. 


For dependable, fast freight service always. . - 


be Specific - 





| eee 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 













———— tr 2 
yeahs Nebraska. 


The Strategic Middle Loale 


say Union Pacific 


* Union Pacific will gladly furnish 
confidential information regarding 
available industrial sites 
trackage facilities in the territory 
it serves. Address Industrial Dept., 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 





IN WIND, RAIN, SNOW OR HAIL e YOUR FREIGHT GETS THERE BY RAIL! 
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Mechanical Progress 


FEATURED at: many summer 
grower meetings this year were 
demonstrations of new powerful 
equipment which graphically por- 
trayed the forward strides now being 
made in the business of producing 
fruit commercially. Air-blast spray- 
ers blowing mists of spray into trees, 
scientifically designed spray booms 
eliminating arm-tiring wielding of 
spray guns, dusting devices envelop- 
ing an orchard in a cloud of protec- 
tive dust, machines which “fog-in” 
whole orchards, airplane dusting, 
new and more powerful insecticides 
—all show that from the production 
standpoint the fruit industry is forg- 
ing ahead. 

The American fruit grower is in- 
deed blessed. By use of these devices, 
he can do a more efficient job with 
less back-breaking labor. Growers in 
France and England and other coun- 
tries who do not have the mechanical 
equipment we have—who do not in 
most cases have a tractor—have not 
been able to reach the standard of 
living found among growers in the 
United States. They, in truth, are 
bound to the soil. Producing a crop 
of fruit, with no help from machin- 
ery, reduces the grower to the posi- 
tion of the age-old serfs of the soil. 

With this in mind, it is important 
for the grower to take an affirmative 
view towards the new improvements 
now being offered. It is up to the 
grower to help in testing and perfect- 
ing new equipment under actual or- 
chard conditions. At the same time, 
the manufacturer must continue to 
develop ways to reduce the cost of 
new machinery so its selling price 
is within reach of the grower’s pock- 
etbook. 

If this is done we will continue to 
move ahead. In these terms is prog- 
ress measured. 


Refrigeration Research 
IN THE THREE YEARS of its 
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existence, the Refrigeration Research 
Foundation proved to itself that 
scientific research is an essential part 
of successful business practice. 

The Foundation tackles problems 
of the refrigeration industry from 
both the long range standpoint and 
short range research into immediate 
problems. 

It makes funds available to estab- 
lished institutions for projects pro- 
posed by them or the industry. 
Operators who contribute to the 
Foundation cannot mention this sup- 
port in any commercial connection. 

The Foundation exists to save the 
money of the industry, and thus, of 
the consumer, by intelligent research 
into problems of the industry. 


RFD Has 50th Birthday 


THEY SAID it wouldn’t work, and 
President Grover Cleveland said it 
was a “craze,” but Congress finally 
appropriated $10,000 in 1893 for 
experimental free delivery routes. 

Today, the spiritual descendant of 
the Pony Express covers almost one 
and a half million miles a day, em- 
ploying 32,000 carriers who serve 30 
million Americans six days a week. 

These carriers are really small 
post offices on wheels, furnishing 
the services of a regular post office 
such as money orders, stamps, par- 
cel post and government bond sales. 
They are also called on by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to aid in 
statistical surveys—and the US. 
D.A. considers the information gath- 
ered most authentic. 

They are having a golden jubilee 
—and we wish them a good celebra- 
tion; they are deserving of the 
thanks of everyone who has lived 
“in the country” and depended on 
these men for mail service—often 
the only contact with the rest of the 
country for long periods of time. 


Agricultural Research 


THE GOVERNMENT has author- 
ized the appropriation of nine and 
a half million dollars for agricul- 
tural research in the fiscal year of 
1947, in the enactment of the Flan- 
nagan-Hope Act into Public Law 
733. 

Agriculture now is better repre- 
sented in the research picture of the 
national economy. Many improve- 
ments are needed in the handling of 
agricultural products to prevent 
waste and spoilage. This law makes 
it possible for the government to aid 
the grower in reducing loss of prod- 
uct and money due to lack of tech- 
nical information. 

It may be a generation before the 
effects of the bill are felt a great deal, 
but it is a sound move that has been 
needed for a long time. 


A Judge's Standpoint 


IT IS an accomplishment when 
showman becomes a good sport : 
good winner and a good loser. Un 
fortunately a judge must look 
defects. This is no pleasanter for the 
judge than the exhibitor. A ; 
should know varieties and their yar. 
ations and then have enough judg. 
ment to select the best fruit and not 
be lopsided in placing undue em, 
phasis on minor defects. But in 
end his judgment should be fina}. 

Surely anyone who grows fine fruit 
ought to have the experience of g. 
hibiting it at a show. It’s a thrill ang 
it’s fun. Furthermore, what looks 
like unbeatable specimens at home 
may give one a surprise when 
are set down beside the superior 
fruit grown by someone else. 

Rules or standards are nec 
for any competition and all exhib. 
tors should know and _ understand 
them. Many a _ misunderstandj 
would be avoided if this were true 
The judge must follow the score 
card. 

In judging plates of fruit the con. 
dition of the fruit ranks higher in 
value than other individual points, 
This includes freedom from blem- 
ishes as well as stage of ripeness, 
Overripe or green fruit, water core, 
insect and disease markings, bruis- 
ing, hail injury, physiological break- 
down, limb rub, and russeting, are 
among the commonly occurring 
troubles. 

Next, in most score cards, ate 
color and uniformity, ranking equal 
in weight. The characteristic color 
for a given variety is desired. The 
under- as well as the over-color is 
considered. Difficulty has come 
recent years with the introduction 
of red strains of many varieties of 
apples. If the premium list does not 
set up separate classes for them the 
red sports are at a distinct advar- 
tage. Too, color varies from state 
to state. Winesap may be striped 
and only partially colored or, it may 
have a deep pinkish red of extraordi- 
nary beauty. Grimes Golden may be 
green or golden yellow, depending 
on where and how grown. 

Uniformity is largely a matter of 
a good showman, selecting specimens 
that are as nearly alike in all par 
ticulars as he can. Color, shape, siz, 
type, stems, markings, should be 0 
nearly alike that they can scarcely 
be separated. 

Size and form often rate the same, 
making the total for the card 10 
The size should be that desired fot 
market and typical of the variety. 
Fruit that is too small or too large 
is scored down. Form should be typr 
cal. 

The show game is intriguing—g¢ 
in it. 
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can be GOOD for Crops! 


«ee when they are turned back into 
the soil by this method 


It’s the machine and the method that make the differ- 
ence. For years men have destroyed weeds, little real- 
izing the benefit that could be derived from them. Today 
soil experts proclaim the immense value of putting 
weeds back into the soil properly as plant food. The 
method is important. The Roto- 
tiller power tiller does the job 
with the greatest speed, economy 


and efficiency. In one operation weeds are broken into 
tiny pieces and uniformly mixed throughout the pul- 
verized soil, and soil thus fortified holds more moisture 
and produces bigger stands. Ask your Frazer Farm 
Equipment dealer about the many additional uses 
for this power tiller, with attach- 
ments. Machine and attach- 
ments priced surprisingly low. 


GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTOR S CORPORATIO 
Farm Equipment Division « Willow Run, Michigan 
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Shows miracle fruit grown on trees specially 
selected for home planting as 
urged by U. S. Gov't. 


Dovble-Red 
ae et 


New Fruit Tree Marvels 
undreamed-of in Grandfather’s time 


The amazing new improvements of Stark and Burbank tha 


Astounding results from scientific selection, 

special super-heavy root system grafting and 

“fattening” in selected soils before shipping 
ERE NOW, in America’s most ing fruit 
H shortage, come trees of the horticultural wiz- 
ards, Burbank and Stark, offering fruit abun- 
dance quickly for individuals with even as little as 

20 square feet of ground. 

So vastly improved have some varieties of fruit 
trees become by selecting the heaviest bearers, or the 
quickest to fruit, or the trees with largest, most viv- 
idly . most delici fruit, that the benefits of 
fruit growing have multiplied many-fold. Thousands 
of these trees, selected over years and years, are al- 
ready in the grounds of thousands of delighted —. 
ers in virtually every state of the union, and on almost 
any kind of land where usual farm crops _— 

tree miracles are the “expert’s ice”’ for 

home and commercial planting as urged by U. S. 
Gov’t., to produce fruit as quickly as possible. 
Pay Cost Before Ordinary Trees Bear* 

In home and farm orchards throughout the ey 

jals to the life 


you’ll already find these living testimonials 
work of men like Burbank Stark—fruit trees that 


rich, delicious, prize 
bait: unas caus, Gin ieee Gee Garr it so 


8 Se ie Sa Os OS treet 

fore ordinary trees bear at all. 

Amazing new Book of Actual Color Photographs 

tree—Telts how—shows how 

iin quentent of oft Sut eetaioes & Gsteing ing praise 

from i walk of life all over the coun- 

try. ; it shows how and why it is 

easier to grow prize fruit than ordinary fruit. 
This master book of horticulture shows how you 


Mail Coupon —~ Ger Brand 


Glont = purbank's Famous Red Flest 
HEART 


ELEPHANT 
(Trade-mark) Plum 


New STARK GOLD ond 
BURBANK BLA 


CK GIANT | 
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may work wonders with these wonder trees. There 
are 72 pages, abounding with color photography— 
actual live fruit photographs that make selectioneasy. 
Valuable information on every page. Simple, easy to 
understand directions on aed and how todo it, 
make fruit simple and easy. Check coupon 
to get this Sengaiioent Book of World’s Champion 
Fruits, a book over a foot long—free while they last. 

Health authorities are urging people to eat twice 
as much fruit. More fruit wi needed to supply 
the devastated countries of Europe. Yet the new U.S. 
census of agriculture reveals already an alarming 
fruit shortage—only ise many apple trees as there 
were ten years ago. t’s 4 ok rages 
urging more home planting of fruit trees. 

Glorious New Book of Worid’s Champion 
Fruits and Shrubs 

Stark’s book of World’s Champion trees and shrubs 
shows you, in glorious color photography, how to re- 
place ordinary fruit trees with fruit trees of Burbank 
and Stark—the trees with a record of bearing earlier 
and bearing more bushels of top qual- 
ity, more vividly colored, premium 
price fruit. Stark Golden licious, 
myn new lity n of all yel- 
low apples. Unequalled in richest, 


juiciest flavor—superior in young and P : 
hea hoent DEW ruther Burbank 


Starking aT. the King of 
all red apples—red all over weeks be- bgt gS 
fore ripening. Jonared, the gorgeous Burbank. _ Hort. 


are propagated 


Box B-26, Town of Louisiana, MISSOUR 
in the World « Oldest in America 


«by US Govt, tentiner/ 
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bays hye fe The dry 
lonathan a , new 
Hal-Berta Giant (Stark's U.SPat) 
titan of all peaches. Amazi 4 

season producer. The world’s 
peach—delicious, firm, melting, lusci- 
ously juicy, weigh up to | Ib. each! All 

the exclusive new varieties sold 
Stark. amazing new hardy '- 
ries—and hundreds of other Stark fruit trees, shrubs 
and roses, all true to name and true to strain— 

and safe arrival guaranteed. 


Check Coupon for These 

3 Priceless Books 
1. Free Big New 1947 Book of World’s Champion 
Fruits and details of prize tree offer. 
2. Free Stark Fruit Planting Guide Book. This practi- 
cal guide, the result of over a century of research and 
tests, will show you actually how to select trees and 
raise an orc! for maximum yield and profit. It 
will be sent free with the big 72-page Stark color 
book of fruits, shrubs and roses that show the won- 
derful new horticultural triumphs. 
3. Free New Simplified Landscape Booklet—how to 
landscape your own home grounds. Check and 
coupon today. 


STA Bex B-26, Louisiana, MISSOURI AFG 10-06 
Send me Free: 0) New, big BOOK OF WORLD'S 
CHAMPION FRUITS and details of Prise tree offer. 
O Check here for Free Fruit Planting Guide. 

O Check here for Free Home Landscape Boobiet. 

O) Check here for Special 10 Tree Proposition. 

0 Check here for Special Over 20 Tree Proposition. 





